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PART I. 

WE REAP AS WU SOW. 

( Do yon ny there are few inch characters ? &o much the better ; 
bnt there ii a great eooMunptioii of the raw mtterial, for making 
them.' Canversationt on Vmnitff. 

* Come, Eudora/ said* Mrs. Stanley to her 
daughter, * come and practise upon the piano.' 

* I have been practising two whole hours/ 
replied she, sullenly. 

* Very well, my dear ; but if you expect to 
excel, you must practise all the time that you 
are not learning other lessons.' 

* I hate the very sight of the piano,' said 
the young lady. 

*You hate it now; but I wonder whether 
you will hate it when every body is crowding 
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round to hear your performance ? You must 
remember, Eudora, that nothing is gained 
without labor. If you mean to perform better 
than any one else, you must give your time 
and your miad to it,' 

* I don't know what good it will do.' 

* No, you don't know just now ; but you 
will see, when your education is completed. 
Is it nothing to be distinguished in all societies 
as the most accomplished young lady present? 
Is it nothing to bear people say, that Miss 
Stanley understands Italian, French, Spanish, 
painting ^nd music perfectly ? ' 

Eudora sat pouting, but made no reply. 

^ I must say,' continued Mrs. Stanley, * that 
you make a most ungrateful return for all the 
expense I am lavishing upon your education. 
I pay enormous sums every year ; and I only 
ask you to leam.^ 

^ 1 should think I had learnt enough,' said 
Eudora. ' I am sure I can play better than 
any girl of my acquaintance, and I overheard 
Monsieur Le Franc telling you, that I spoke 
Italian and French as )^ell as a native. I don't 
see why my education, that you talk so much 
about, cannot be finished nowJ 
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* The time will soon arrive. There is only 
one year more^ and you will be eighteen years 
of age ; then you will come out. 1 suppose 
you have no objection to that. You will like 

"very w.ell to go to parties, and balls, and the 
theatre, and wherever you appear, to be re- 
marked upon for beauty and accomplishment ?^ 
Eudora's sullen brow assumed a more placid 
expression. '*To be sure I should.' 

* Well, to obtain all this,' replied the mother, 
* you have only one motto to bear in mi«d,— 
" Improve your time." Depend upon it, Eu- 
dora, it will be your own fault, if you are not 
distinguished. One short year ! Only think 
how soon that will pass away, and then you 
will go into company with me, and 1 shall have 
the pride of seeing my daughter first in every 
circle. Nor will it end there ; — au elegant, 
accomplished young lady may expect to marry 
tvelL 1 detest the mu-alliances that are con- 
stantly taking place in our courttry.' 

' illi5-alliances,' repeated Eudora, with a 
scornful laugh, s < You should say mesalliances, 
mamma. You do pronounce French words 
so droll, that I can't help tittering/ 
1* 
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Mrs. Stanley rose up angrily, and took her 
shawl. 

* Now, where are you going?' askecl Eudo- 
ra, in a whining tone. 

< To the theatre,' replied Mrs. Stanley. * 

* 1 should think I oiight go, too ; you prom- 
ised me I should, the next time you went,' 
said she, in the same whining tone. 

^ Not to-nigbt.' I am engaged with a party ; 
besides, you know what I told you ; you must 
get your lessons. 1 cannot permit such a waste 
of time. Don't tip your chair back in that 
way ; it is a very improper method of sitting.' 

Eudora replaced the chair, seated herself 
upon it, but bent forward, till she was nearly 
double, drumming on the keys of the piano 
with both hands. 

* A very pretty figure you make, truly,' said 
Mrs. Stanley. * You look more like a monkey, 
than a young lady that is to complete her ed- 
ucation in one year. I hear the carriage, and 
must go. Well, good night, darling,' said she, 
as she shut tlie door, ' and remember my mot- 
to, improve your timeJ 

' One would think,' said Eudora, * that no- 
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body bad a right to waste time but mamma. 
Well, there is one thing that I know, — I will 
make up for it after I have got my education^ 
and waste as much time as I please.' 

Mrs. Stanley was a widow, and Eudora was 
her only child. This child was a beauty, and 
her mother determined she should be a belle. 

There are few human beings on whom 
Heaven has not bestowed reasoning powers. 
The use of these powers, their direction and 
results, make the virtue and vice of mankind. 

Mrs. Stanley had various methods of reason- 
ing. In the first place, she was fond of read- 
ing novels, plays, &c., and therefore she rea- 
soned, th^t she was a literary woman. She 
beaded the list of various subscription papers ; 
therefore she reasoned, that she was a benevo- 
lent woman. She attended church, when it 
was fair weather, every Sunday morning ; there- 
fore she reasoned, that she was a religious wo- 
man. She violated no laws, within the pale 
of legal administration ; therefore she reasoned, 
that she was a moral woman. But the crown 
and glory of her virtue she considered as rest- 
ing on her maternal character. She spared no 
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expense for the education of her daughter; 
and therefore she reasoned, that she was the 
most exemplary and the be^t of mothers, and 
upon the same principle, that Eudora was the 
best educated of daughters. Added to all this, 
as she was a beauty, she reasoned, that she 
must be a belle, and captivate all hearts. 

Mrs. Stanley was a very decided woman ; 
and decided women are extren)ely apt to alien- 
ate their friends. By her reasoning powers 
and her decision, she had contrived to meet 
with very little opposition. Many people 
were ill-natured enough to say, that during her 
married life, she decided her husband out of 
all his household comforts, and finally reasoned 
him into an early grave. But those who made 
such observations could not have known the 
stand she meant to take in the world, which 
was that of a remarkably fine woman. 

This term has long been a most convenient 
one, as all attach to it their own mean- 
ing. Some confer it on intellectual, others on 
external properties. Whatever others might 
consider, Mrs. Stanley was of opinion, that she 
constituted in herself all that is meant by the 
comprehensive term, a fine woman. 
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^ My dear Eudora/ said she, the morning 
after our introduction, * you behaved very im- 
properly last evening. Upon my word, your 
attitude was so vulgar, and disagreeable, that 1 
could not get it out of my head all the evening* 
Beauty is nothing, without manner. I have 
always told you, that you possessed beauty. 
But you must remember, that there is no merit 
attached to it ; you must not be vain of it ; it 
is something that you inherit ;' — and she cast a 
look into the mirror opposite. 

A fine woman, like Mrs. Stanley, is seldom 
willing to relinquish her claim to beauty under 
the age of threescore and ten ; and she had only 
just stepped over half a century. She reasoned, 
that she had gained in dignity, grace and in- 
tellect, enough to compensate for the paltry 
distinctions which complexion, teeth and hair 
give to the young, and which time had ruth- 
lessly stolen from her. It is well known^ 
however, that time and art have entered into 
partnership, and what one takes away, the 
other admirably supplies ; so that Mrs. Stanley 
was still a Jine woman. 

^ What must 1 be vain of> mamma ? ' said 
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Eudora, very naturally, in. reply to her niother's 
caution on the score of beauty. 

* You must not be vain of any thing/ said 
Mrs. Stanley, recalled to the exercise of her 
reasoning powere by the question. * Vanity is 
the property of little minds. But you have a 
right to be proud of those accomplishments 
that you have acquired yourself. There are 
few young ladies that will enter society under 
greater advantages than you will. An excel- 
lent education, — a mother who will give you 
all the aid of dress, ' 

* I shall have a watch ; shan't I ? * * inter- 
rupted Eudora. 

* You will have every thing that is necessary 
to make you appear respectable.' 

< I am sure,' said Eudora, ^ I am proud of 
my mother!' 

^ Sweet, affectionate girl ! ' exclaimed the 
parent, embracing her. ^ Do not be discour- 
aged ; remember, when you are tired of your 
lessons, that in a few months they will be over, 
and your education will be completed.' 

Mrs. Stanley was right ; a year soon passes 
away. The winter arrived on which Eudora 
was to make her first campaign in the gay 
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world. It would be difficult to say which felt 
most delight, on the arrival of this period, the 
mother or daughter. The 6rst had found 
herself for some tiitie gradually retrograding in 
the circle of fashion ; and notwithstanding she 
fought with veteran intrepidity, she was nearly 
beaten (^ the ground. But now she was to 
bring forward a young and beautiful ally, 
besides acquiring a legitimate right to dress 
and visit, in the absolute necessity of chape- 
roning her daughter. 

With all Mrs. Stanley's boast of indepen- 
dence, there was one person to whom, for her 
own private reasons, she thought it an object 
to pay deference ; and this was a lady who 
had a higher standing in society than herself. 
The only difference in their position was, that 
Mrs. Bernard had always lived in the circle 
to which Mrs. Stanley had been graciously 
adopted. She was now, however, so well 
established in it, that this difference would not 
be worth mentioning, only as it operated on 
their respective characters. Mrs. Bernard was 
perfectly contented with her position. Mrs. 
Stanley always felt there was something more 
to attain. 
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In a fashionable circle, Mrs. Bernard often 
singled out the most neglected and unpretend- 
ing, and soothed and cheered them by her 
notice. Mrs. Stanley always particularly 
avoided any contiguity with such members of 
society, lest they should impair her importance ; 
and sought those that she considered more 
distinguished than herself. Consequently, the 
difference of the two consisted in the first being 
involuntarily doomed to confer favors, the 
other always to receive them. 

Mrs. Bernard ventured to deviate from forms 
established merely by etiquette. She called 
on her friends at hours when she thought it 
most convenient for them and herself. She 
was nov anxious lest this thing or that in her 
arrangements should be considered ungenieel, 
or wanting in style. It was sufficient for her, 
that she governed her family and her conduct 
by her own sense of duty and propriety, with- 
out once putting to herself that awful interrog- 
atory, ' What wilf the world say ? ' Mrs. 
Stanley, on the contrary, was extremely scru- 
pulous never to deviate from any forms of 
etiquette. She would sit with her watch in 
her hand for half an hour, waiting for the 
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fashiooable time to make a morning call. In 
short, though no one talked more of indepen- 
dence, no one was a more devoted slave to 
customs, dress, and received forms ; and, unlike 
Mrs. Bernard, her constant inquiry was, * What 
will the worid say ?' 

From the secret reasons before alluded to, 
Mrs. Stanley was solicitous to cultivate an 
intimacy with Mrs. Bernard. 

' My dear madam,' said she, * you know I 
am about bringing out my litde Eudora. May 
I request your patronage for her ? She is a 
child of nature, — all arilessness, — carries her 
heart in her hand ; but I assure you she is 
thoroughly educated. It has been the business ' 
of my life to give her every accomplishment, 
that she may not disgrace any station to which 
she may aspire. It is not for a mother to 
praise her daughter ; but I may give you the 
opinion of others ; and I have been told more 
than once, that slie is educated to shine even 
in the polished courts of Europe. I really do 
not wish to assume any merit on the occasion, 
but I must say, that I have been perfectly 
successful in my plan.' ^ 

2 
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' 1 congratulate you/ replied Mrs. Bernard. 
^ There can be no greater happiness for a 
mother, than to feel that she has performed 
her duty rightly towards her children. All 
parents, perhaps, mean to do this; but few 
are as satisfied as yourself with the results.' 

' You, however, my dear madam, must be 
among those who feel that they have succeeded 
perfectly in their system of education. I have 
never heard your daughter perform, but I am 
told she sings and plays most delightfully ; 
and I have no doubt, she has every other 
accomplishment.' 

^ She has a natural ear for music,' replied 
Mrs. Bernard ; ' and it b a great source of 
pleasure both to herself and to me.' 

< May 1 take the liberty to ask at what age 
you considered her education finished ? ' asked 
Mrs. Stanley. 

^ I have never considered her education fin- 
ished,' replied Mrs. Bernard. < If you mean 
to ask her age, she is twenty-five.' 

' You can hardly be serious, when you say 
her education is not completed.' 

* I certainly am,' said Mrs. Bernard. * She 
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is just as much engaged in her own improve- 
ment as I ever could have been for her. The 
only difference is, that she now realizes the 
use and advantage of what she has already- 
gained.' 

^Upon my word/ said Mrs. Stanley, *I 
don't see, upon this plan, that education is 
ever to be finished.' 

^Nor I,' replied Mrs. Bernard. *A long 
life seems to me too short for the work. And 
even if we were to live to the age of Methuse- 
lah, new duties and new trials would be still 
occurring, for which we should require self- 
education.^ 

'Will you have the goodness to tell me 
what you mean by the term education 1 ' said 
Mrs. Stanley. 

'I will try,' said Mrs. Bernard, smiling; 
^ though it is a question of magnitude. In the 
first place, I consider the education of their 
children as the duty of all parents.* 

* It certainly is,' said Mrs. Stanley, * if they 
have the means.' 

' All have the means. It is not confined to 
the rich or the poor, the high or the low ; it is 
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within the reach of every iDt^lligent being. 
What parents have not wealth enough to im- 
press upon their children their responsibility to 
their Creator, and their duties towards those 
around them, — to teach them to be obedient, 
obliging, and strict lovers of truth ? ' 

'O, I assure you,' said Mrs. Stanley, ^lam 
up to all thai. I have always impressed it 
upon Eudora. I have always told her, the 
only way she could secure friends was to be 
amiable and obliging ; and that nothing is so 
low and contemptible as to be fouivd out in a 
falsehood.' 

*I believe,' said Mrs. Bernard, without re- 
plying to the la3t observation, ^ that educating 
our children in the duties they owe tbeir 
Maker is in fact educating them for their 
duties to their fellow-beings, — for the exercise 
of gentleness, humanity, disinterestedness and 
truth.' 

' I perceive,' said Mrs. Stanley, ' our ideas 
are much the same, though perhaps they are 
expressed a little differently. Your ideas of 
education are excellent, so far as they go. I 
have added to a}l you mention, first rate ac- 
complishments, as I dare say you have.' 
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*I have always been gratified/ said Mrs. 
Bernard, ' when I perceived in my daughter a 
taste for what you term accomplishments, — 
music, painting, &c., — not for their intrinsic 
value, but for their use as a resource from 
ennui or idleness, — as a means of giving 
pleasure to others, or as fitting her for any 
station in life in which she may be placed.' 

'That is precisely the idea I meant to con- 
vey to you, when I began this conversation, 
my dear madam. I have given my daughter 
an education which would enable her to grace 
a court.' 

'Such an education,' said Mrs. Bernard, 
* seems to be a little beyond what she may 
probably require. I have contented myself 
with fitting mine for the country in which she 
lives ; and I confess, my view has been to a 
more humble rather than a higher station in life.* 

* It seems scarcely possible she can require 
an education to fit her for an inferior station,' 
said Mrs. Stanley, ' with the wealth which she 
already possessesj* 

' I don't know who may venture to say that, 
while w^ ar€ continually witnessing such re- 
2* 
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verses of fortune. How many, who are born 
to what we call the highest rank in life, have 
naade their acquirements, — or accomplishments, 
if you like the phrase better, — ^the means of 
earning a respectable living for themselves and 
families. There is one fact, peculiar to our 
country, which distinguishes it materially from 
the older countries ; none here can attain any 
great superiority of rank, but all may be re- 
duced by misfoxtune to a much more lowly 
condition. Therefore, when we say, we mean 
to educate our daughters for any station in life, 
it would be wise to fix our eyes upon a hum-- 
bier rather than a more exalted one.' 

' There is one situation which seems to have 
slipped your mind,' said Mrs. Stanley. 'Every 
mother must look forward to the settlement of 
her daughter. Now that is what I particularly 
mean, by fitting mine for any station to which 
she may attain.' 

'I confess,' said Mrs. Bernard, 'I was not 
particularly thinking of that subject, I do 
not consider matrimony of the highest impr- 
tance ; but if my daughter ever marries, I 
should think the choice she made all-important. 
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This, however, has not been the object of her 
education. Nor have I brought her up to 
k)ok forward to it as the reward of her virtues ; 
though I ftm fully of opinion, that an imprudent 
match is the reward of folly.' 

' You cannot wish to keep your son single,' 
said Mrs. Stanley, with a little hesitation* 

^ I have no wisib to keep either my son or 
daughter single,' replied Mrs. Bernard, ' if it is 
their wish to marry.' 

^ I am told,' said Mrs. Stanley, ' that Mr. 
Bernard is a very tahvied young man. And 
be certainly has uncommon advantages. Most 
young men have their fortunes to make ; he 
inherits one.' 

' This may or may not be an advantage to 
hinp,' said the mother. 'If it should make 
him indolent or presuming, it would prove a 
great misfortune. And I must honesdy con- 
fess, that I think few men in our country have 
attained eminence who have not bad their 
fortunes to make. These efforts agree with 
the spirit and habits of our country, give a 
man intercourse with the various classes of soci- 
ety, and crieate sympathy aud good fellowsihip,' 
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* I dare say, your sentiments are all very 
just/ said Mrs. Stanley, who began to be 
heartily tired of them. * Nevertheless, I must 
not forget my object, — ^that of making you 
acquainted with my little Eudora. You must 
hear her play.* 

' I expect a small circle to-morrow evening,' 
said Mrs. Bernard. ^ If you will bring your 
daughter, we will turn our party into a musical 
one.' 

Mrs. Stanley acquiesced with much pleasure. 
When the evening arrived, Eudora made her 
appearance at Mrs. Bernard's, with her mother. 

There b a charm in beauty that operates 
on every mind. All were disposed to feel 
kindly towards the young lady, and none more 
so than the ^ talented ' son of Mrs. Bernard. He 
hung over her, turned the leaves of her music 
book for her while she was playing, and beg- 
ged again and again for *one more piece.' 
The faults of Eudora's character were not 
those of display. The very indifference and 
listlessness, which formed a part of her composir 
tion, gave her an appearance of retiring modesty. 

Mrs. Stanley returned horpe happy; and 
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her happiness was expressed the next morning 
at breakfast. 

'You performed delightfully, Eudora, last 
evening. While you were playing, there was 
a profound silence; but when any body else 
played, it was merely a signal for conversation.' 

'I could not tell,' replied Eudora, 'whether 
tfaey talked or not ; for my back was to them. 
But 1 am determined I never mil play when 
people talk.' 

'Don't say so, my dear.' 

' I can't help it. 1 am determined I will 
not play when people talk ; for it puts me all 
out.' 

' I know it is very disagreeable,' said Mrs. 
Stanley. 'But after you have got through 
your piece, you may rise with a sweei smihy 
and say you are afraid you interrupt conversa- 
tion,^*^that you have no right to monopolize 
so much time, or something to that effect.' 

' I shan't do any such tliipg,' said Eudora. 
' I will leave right off.' 

'Once show such a spirit as that, and it is a 
gone case with you,' replied Mrs. Stanley, in 
a threatening tone* ' There is nothing gentle- 
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men dislike so much as a shrew. How did 
you like young Bernard ? He seemed quite 
taken with you.' 

' I neither liked nor disliked him,' said Eu- 
dora. ^ He engaged me to dance with him at 
the ball next week.' 

' Did he ? ' exclaimed the mother, with de- 
light. ' You know, Eudora, he is considered 
one of the first matches in the country.' 

' I did not know it ; and I don't care if he 
is,' replied Eudora. * I hate to see great black 
whiskers.' 

* That is a mere trifle,' said mamma. * You 
know nothing is more easy than for him to 
shave them.' 

Just as she was removing the objection, the 
servant entered with a superb boquet for Eu- 
dora, with Mr. Bernard's compliments. The 
boquet did more towards removing the objec- 
tion than Mrs. Stanley's statement. Both 
were elated with the attention. Eudora, how- 
ever, in the spirit of perverseness, declared, 
that she never could like him with such whis- 
kers. 

*I greatly fear,' said Mrs. Stanley, with 
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solemnity, * that all I have done for you will 
be thrown away, and by your own folly. At 
least, try to appear amiable, if you don't 
feel so.' 

' You promised,' replied Eudora, ' you would 
take me this morning to get our new bonnets.' 

Mrs. Stanley was too much satisfied with 
the past evening to refuse; and they were 
speedily equipped for their walk. 

There seems to be no perfect happiness in 
this world. If a gleam comes over us, it is 
soon obscured ; and so it proved with Eudora. 
They directed their steps to Madame la 
Boutique's. When they entered the saloon, 
they saw on heads of every description, save 
intelloctual and phrenological, the newly im- 
ported French hats. Even Eudora was excit- 
ed to an unusual degree of animation, as she 
gazed at the splendid assortment. They 
walked round and round, admiring. At length, 
Mrs. Stanley made a full stop opposite a hat 
towards which Eudora was just tripping. 

' This is beautiful,' said the mother. 

* Perfect,' echoed the daughter. 

' Celeste,' exclaimed Madame la Boutique, 
^ regardez cette blonde, ces fleurs ! ' 
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* They put nature to the blush/ said Mre. 
Stanley. 

* Will madarae please to try it?' 

* O,' exclaimed Eudora, ' it is for me we are 
choosing a hat.' 

* And for myself, too/ said mamma, with 
dignity. 

^It is the very thing for^ne of you ladies/ 
exclaimed madame. 

* Let me try it/ said Eudora. 

But Mrs. Stanley had taken off her bonnet, 
and the milliner placed the elegant French hat 
on her head. 

' O/ exclaimed Eudora, ' it is altogether too 
young for mamma ! ' 

"Too young!' repeated the millinar. 'I 
will like to see a head-dress too young for 
madame. I have not no one in my saloon too 
young. Ah ! what sensation madame will 
excite in Paris ! Les Parisiennes do so love 
des fine womens ! ' 

* I think I will take it,' said Mrs. Stanley. 
* Now, Eudora, we will choose one for you.' 

* I don't wish for any,' exclaimed the young 
lady, sullenly. 
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The milliner winked at her, and Eludora 
followed her to the other side of the saloon. 

' Let her have it,' said she, in a whisper. 
* I have the most prettiest one for you.' 

There was, certamly, variety enough to 
have satisfied almost any lady; but no one 
seemed to restore serenity to the young beauty. 
Beauty! That word ought to be recalled. 
She was no longer a beauty. Her cheeks 
were flushed with anger, her eyes sparkled 
with resentment, and her lips were protruded 
far beyond their natural limits. There was 
but one hat which both fancied. Mamma had 
decided for that, and Eudora was obliged to 
put up with another. 

Such was the domestic education of poor 
Eudora. Accomplished she certainly was, in 
the common acceptation of the word. But 
she had acquired every thing just as she bought 
her French hat, — ^to set her off to advantage. 
She considered accomplishments as only to be 
brought out, like jewelry, on extra occasions. 

As it is not our purpose to follow Eudora 
through the round of fashionable life, we shall 
pass over the next six or seven years, and 
3 
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meet her again still as Miss Stanley y and still 
without a settlement: Mrs. Stanley had not 
remained inactive during this period. She 
had done all in her power to secure to her 
daughter the reward of matrimony ; and some- 
times lamented to others, that Eudora was so 
fastidious, it was quite impossible for her to 
make a selection. She admitted, that perhaps 
she had done wrong, in giving her an education 
which made all men appear inferior in her 
eyes, — that she was, in truth, qualified to grace 
an European court. In private and tete-a-'tete 
with Eudora, she assumed a different tone. 
She told her, that she must have learned, by 
this time, that mere beauty was nothing with- 
out tact; that her's was now on the wane, 
and she was worse off than if she never had 
been celebrated. She suggested to her, that 
her unamiable temper and selfish disposition 
had alienated all her admirers before they were 
pledged by an irrevocable engagement ; that 
she had done all in her power for her, and now 
she must look out for herself. 

Had Eudora been as Jine a woman as her 
mother, she would, doubtless, have had tact 
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enough to have appeared amiable. But she 
had never been taught to exercise such rea- 
soning powers as Mrs. Stanley. Her whole 
time, when the most valuable and lasting im- 
pressions may be made upon the character, 
had been^spent in acquiring. Her heart and 
her mind had received no cultivation. At 
eighteen, she came out, a prodigy of accom- 
plishments; at twenty-four, an automaton. 
The only striking resemblance between Eudo- 
ra and her mother was what the latter called, 
in herself, decision, and in her daughter, obsti- 
nitcy and self-mil. 

At this period, a Mr. Wilson became ac- 
quainted with the family. He was captivated 
by the beauty of the daughter, and subjugated 
by the reasoning powers of the mother. Per- 
haps Eudora had profited by ^ line upon line, 
and precept upon precept,' sufficiently to ap- 
pear amiable to Mr. Wilson. At any rate, he 
offered himself to her ; and as he was rich, 
and acquainted with a number of genteel peo- 
ple, he was condescendingly accepted. Yet 
there was one great drawback. What it was, 
truth obliges us to mention ; though both Eu- 
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dora and her mother determmed It should be 
kept wholly out of sight. He had the misfor- 
tune to have a sister, an only sister, in what, 
Eudora termed low life ; that is, she had mar- 
ried a respectable inechaDic in her own station ; 
and though industrious and contented, and^ 
blessed with the firiendsbip of the good^ the 
thought of such a sister-inrlaw always brought 
a. blush into her beautiful face. It was delp- 
cately stipulaled with Mr. Wilson, that there' 
was ta be no intercourse between his wife and 
only sister. He was too much enamored to 
perceive in this trait any thing but high birth 
and high education ; two qualifications which, 
by those who want them, are often greatly 
magnified. Mr. Wilson felt quite willing to 
give up his sister, and cleave to the fair Eudo- 
ra* At length, he was rewarded for all the sac- 
rifices he had been required to make, and the 
mortifications which he had occasionally been 
made to undergp, by receiving at the altar this 
treasure of beauty and accomplishments. 

Eudora brought to her husbapd, with her fair 
self, quantities of house linen, glass and silver, 
jewelry, lace and satin, and walked out bride ; 
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that IS, attended public worship the Sunday 
after she was married, wearing a superb French 
bat, imported expressly for her, that no one in 
the church, or out of it, might wear any thing 
resembling it. 

There can scarcely be a feeling of greater 
earthly happiness, than a mother must possess, 
who is conscious that she has exerted all the 
powers God has bestowed upon her to make a 
daughter virtuous and amiable, — ^who has cul- 
tivated her best and noblest affections, and 
directed them to their tnie source of happiness, 
the Giver of all good,— who has taught her, 
that rank and station are only ennobled by 
virtue, and wealth only excellent for its just 
and liberal use ; that the path of duty is not 
the beaten one which others tread, but is often 
overgrown with thorns and brambles, and must 
be pursued, even though a flowery one invites. 
When a mother has conscientiously done all 
this, and at last resigns the beloved one to the 
chosen object of affection and esteem,^-one 
who will watch over and carefully guard her 
parity and peace, — then she may say, with 
the patriarch «Facob, ^ Now let me (lie 1 ' for 
3* 
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her cup of happiness is full. But Mrs* Stanley 
was not just such a mother as this, though she 
was very well satisfied with the connection* 
Some acute observers were of. opinion, that 
she was heartily glad to make over her daugh- 
ter to another, because she was a source of so 
little happiness to herself. But, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Wilson's wealth and elegant house were 
sufficient reasons, without seeking for such 
unnatural ones. Yet it is very fair to suppose, 
that she was not ready to exclaim, with the 
patriarch, *Now let me die!' because his 
prayers were answered. On the contrary, all 
her arrangements seemed to express, ^ Now let 
tne' live! 

Death makes no compromise. He claims 
the young as well as the old ; Jine women and 
very ordinary ones ; the prepared,^ and^ alas ! 
tbe unprepared. Mrs. Stanley had scarcely 
time to make her arrangements for beginning 
the world anew, without the encumbrance of a 
self-willed, grown-up daughter, when she re- 
ceived her summons to depart. It came 
through a lingering disease. In the midst of 
bo(fily anguish^ she first realtai^, that ^ w^ must 
reap as we sow.' 
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No lender, devoted daughter watched over 
her sick-bed. Eudora had inberited from her 
mother not only beauty, but a feeble constitu- 
tion. She had always been taught to fly from 
sickness ; and that to watch a whole night 
would destroy her. She could go the round 
of balls and parties ; but these are very diflfer- 
ent from keeping awake by the side of a sick- 
bed, with no amusement but administering to 
the wants of the sufferer, or listening to the 
hard-drawn breath ; — and then, as was true, 
she said she knew nothing about sickness. It 
was long after ^very body realized that Mrs. 
Stanley could not recover, before Eudora's 
mind, engrossed by her new acquisitions of 
wealth and importance, opened to the truth. 
She was satisfied, that her mother was provided 
with excellent nurses and watchers ; and she 
never failed to call every day in her carriage, 
and bring her jellies and blanc-mange, which 
the poor sufferer could not taste, and which 
were ofien the refuse of a by-gone entertainment. 

Who will say there is no retribution in this 
world ? It comes heavy and thick upon us, — 
sometimes obviously to others, while, sometimes 
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it is known only to ourselves. But it is around 
us ; it is every where ! 

It is often supposed, that, with the closing 
hours of life, there comes solemn and fearful 
retrospection. This is allowing, that the fac- 
ulties remain unclouded, or are even brightened 
by suffering ; whereas, usually, a torpor comes 
over the mental and moral powers. How else 
shall we account for the composure with which 
so many meet death, when they know it is in- 
evitable ? — ^those who have shrunk from it at a 
distance. The timid, and the sensitive, the 
bold and reckless offender of God's law, meet 
it on the bed of sickness, with apparent com- 
posure. Mrs. Stanley knew that her disease 
was mortal, — that she must die, — and this sub- 
ject was settled in her mind. She made some 
consequent arrangements, and — must it be told ? 
— requested that her age might not be put up- 
on her cofl5n ! 

Often when the moral faculties are dormant, 
the affections, the craving wants of the heart, 
are in full action. How consoling is the voice 
of friendship ! What resolution does not the 
suflferer feel^ when supported by long-chenshed 
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objeets of affection ! The band fast clasped 
in the hand of a soothing and oourageoua 
friend ! 

Mrs* Stanley thought of her daughter ; — she 
thought of her through sleepless nights ;-^she 
anticipated: the mornings because then she 
should see her. But when she oame, how 
cold seemed the inquiry, ^ Is there nothing I 
can do for you, mother ? ' 

There is much about the bed of sickness to 
be performed, which cannot be specified. Of 
all these soothing attentions Eudora was wholly 
Ignorant ; yet when she fully realized, that her 
mother must die, the voice of nature thrilled 
through her heart. Then came tears, and 
sobs, and mingled exclamations of despair and 
affection. How solemn and still is the death- 
bed of the goody surrounded by Christian 
friends ! 

' Speak low ! the place is holy to the breath 
Of awful harmonies, of whispered prayer; 
Tread lightly ! for the sanctity of death 
Broods with a voiceless influence on the air.' 

Not such was the closing scene of Mrs. 
Stanley's life. Long before her consciousness 
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had left her, Eudora was borne in hysterics 
from her chamber. 

In the craving wants of maternal affection 
in the hours of sickness ; and, subsequently, in 
the undisciplined grief of the child whose 
mind and heart she had never cultivated, she 
found her earthly retribution ! 
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PART II. 

HESULTS OF EDUCATION. 

* If time peat 
And time poneued doth pain us, what can please ? 
That which the Deity to please ordained^— 
I'ime used. Young* 

When Eudora learned, that the drama of 
her mother's life had actually closed, her grief 
was insupportable. She at first declared^ that 
she would not live / but when her tender hus^*^ 
band conjured her to live for his sake^ she 
probably relented; for by degrees her tears 
ceased to flow 30 bitterly, and she at length 
interested herself in giving orders for the most 
disconsolate mournings namely, crape and 
bombazine. 

It is hardly possible^ that a child should not 
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feel, in the loss of a parent, that the nearest 
friend is gone. Eudora realized this truth. 
She remembered the, unwearied watchfulness 
of her mother, when she was sick ; and she 
regretted, that she had not ^ been more devoted 
to her in her last illness. 'But then/ she 
said, ' it was not my fault ; for no one told me 
that she was going to die ! ' She remembered 
many instances of her mother's indulgence, 
and particularly how often she had concealed 
her faults from others, by artifice and evasion) 
and for a few weeks she was convinced, that 
she had lost the best of mothers. By degrees, 
however, other little circumstances came to 
her mind. She remembered the contests there 
were occasionally between them ; and in passing 
Madame la Boutique's saloon, she remembered 
the French hat. There can be no lasting tie 
of afiection that is not consecrated by virtue. 
Perhaps Eudora was more to be pitied than 
blamed, that such remembrances would arise ; 
but long before the period of deep external 
mourning was passed, her feelings had returned 
to their natural state of apathy. 

Mrs. Wilson had been brought up to be- 
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lieve, that the violation of any established 
form of etiquette was a deadly sin ; and she 
determined to mourn as long and as deeply as 
any fashionable person had ever done before 
faer. To perform this properly, required months 
of seclusion. Then came the weary hours of 
ennui. Those accomplishmeots, to which her 
life had been devoted, seemed to possess no 
charm. Her piano was unopened ; her harp 
stood in the comer of the room, covered by its 
green case ; her beautiful collection of French, 
Italian and Spanish books remained in un* 
broken rows ; and her house, when closed to 
company, became at once the Castle of Indo^ 
lence. It may easily be supposed, that this 
seclusion did not operate happily on her tem- 
per. Added to the perverseness and selfish- 
ness which had marked her early life, came 
now a degree of fretful ness, that Mr. Wilson, 
with all his good-nature,— and he had a great 
deal, — found difficult to bear. Often he 
yearned for his sister, — for her smiling, con- 
tented face and cheering voice. At length, 
he ventured to mention the subject to his wife ; 
but he was at once reminded of their contract; 
4 
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and it was only at her own borne that he could 
see her. This was not often ; and when they 
met, it was with a degree of embarrassments 
She felty that a blight had come over their 
once happy relationship ; and she thought k 
wisest to acquiesce without mquiry. 

Year after year passed away. There is no 
greater misery than idleness. It is the heavi- 
est punishment of the criminal in his solitary 
cell. It is often the tonnent of those who live 
in splendor, without an object for the heart, 
or plan for the bead. The faculties which 
God has bestowed to be employed in benefiting 
others, will, if neglected, corrode and poison 
the springs of life. 

Mrs. Wilson's health became impaired. She 
had constant headaches, began to think she 
took cold every time she went out, and bid 
fair to settle down into a confirmed hypochon- 
driac» This period, however, was fortunately 
a little delayed, by finding an object of em- 
ployment. She learned, through a wandering 
fashionable, that the whole style of furniture 
was changed, — ^that the arrangements of her 
drawing-*room were perfectly obsoletcy — that 
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nobody sat io chairs ; they were the most 
uncomfortable things in the world ; and she 
was now happy enough, to find out, that 
there was a source of misery which could be 
removed. Mr. Wilson was well pleased to 
have her spend the ebullitions of her temper 
on the furniture instead of himself, even at the 
expense of a few hundreds. For several suc- 
ceeding months after the change began, she 
seemed to have recovered new health and life. 
Instead of reclining languidly on the sofa from 
morning till bedtime, she was now consulting 
upholsterers and cabinet makers. This, how* 
ever, could not last long. When the chairs 
bad all been excluded, and rose-colored tabor- 
ets, ottomans and divans supplied their place, 
— when the pier tables were all dismissed, and 
mirrors to the floor substituted, — when the 
odious crimson curtains were exchanged for 
French pink, — when, in short, all was com- 
pleted, — then came back the listlessness of 
having nothing to do ; and she relapsed into 
her former state of hypochondriacism. 

* How are you, my dear, to-day ? ' said Mr. 
Wilson, one morning just before dinner, when 
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be came into her room, wbere she lay sup- 
ported by cushions. 

* As well as can be expected,' returned she, 
in a languid voice, ^considering I have not 
^ept a wink for three nights.' 

* I think, Eudora,' said Mr. Wilson, ^ that 
you dozed a little last night. I spoke to you 
several times, and you did not answer.' 

* I dare say,' said she, recovering at once 
the strength of her voice, ^ that you have been 
to see your sister this morning. You always 
make all manner of unkind speeches to me 
after a visit to Mrs. Colman.' As she said 
this, she glanced at a beautiful bunch of flowers 
he held in his hand. 

* Yes, I have been to see her,' replied Mr. 
Wilson, ' and she inquired most kindly after 
you ; and when I told her what an invalid you 
were, she said she wished it was in her power 
to be of any service to you ; and little Ralph, 
the oldest boy, ran into the garden, and gath- 
ered these flowers, and begged me to give 
them to you.' 

Eudora seemed a little softened; for she 
took the flowers, but immediately complaiQed 
that they made her head ache. 
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^ How maQy children has Mrs. Colman ? ' 
inquired she. 

* Three,' replied Mr. Wilson, — * all babies, 
— -and she is near being confined with a fourth. 
But I am afraid she is doomed to meet with a 
heavy calamity. Her husband looks to me 
like a man in a decline. He has a racking 
cough, and a constant pain in his side.' 

* I know how to pity him,' said Mrs. Wilson, 
with more sympathy than usual ; and she put 
her hand to her own side. 

<The physician whom he has consulted 
says his only chance is a warm climate this 
winter ; and he has entered into a contract to 
build at Charleston. He sails next week.' 

^ I suppose his wife and children go with 
him,' said Mrs. Wilson. 

* No ; they remain where they are.' 

' I should think it was very unfeeling in her, 
o let him go alone,' said Mrs* Wilson. 
Her husband made no reply; 

* You say he is going to build. What is he 
going to build ? ' 

^ I don't know exactly; but he could not 

try this chance of restoratioa on any other 

4# 
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tarms than ^tting employmeot. You know 
be is a house carpenter.' 

*Yes/ replied Eudora, curling her upper 
lip ; ^ I am perfectly well acquainted with that 
fact.' 

*I think,' said Mr. Wilson, *the oldest boy, 
Ralph, is one of the finest children I ever saw. 
I really should like to have you see him, Eu- 
dora.' 

^Children always make my head ache,' 
replied she. 'How strange it seems, that 
Mrs. Coltnan, who is so poor, should have 
three children, and we, who are so rich, not 
one!'- 

'There are many unaccountable things in 
this world,' said Mr. Wilson. 

Not many days after this conversation, Mr. 
Wilson came into his wife's room, leading little 
Ralph. He was at that age when, there is a 
sort of compromise between a boy's and a girl's 
dress ; his short skirt confined to his waist by 
a morocco belt, his arms and neck bare, and 
his brown curls clustering round his little tas- 
seled cap on the top of his head. He entered 
\b» room with a fetfkss step. 
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'Go and shake hands with your aunt, 
Ralph,' said Mr. Wilson. 

He immediately approached her, and put 
up his little mouth to kiss her. 

How beautiful is the confidence of child- 
hood ! Even Mrs. Wilson was moved by it, 
and condescendingly leaned forward and re- 
ceived his embrace. Her shawl fell in the 
movement,and Ralph stooped for it and reached 
it to her. 

* It is very cold this morning,' said she, 
shivering. 

* I find it very warm,' said Ralph. And 
his ruddy cheeks and the dampness of the curls 
on bis forehead proved the truth of his obser- 
vation. 

' Do ring the bell, Mr. Wilson, and order 
on more coal.' 

* I can make up your fire,' said Ralph. * I 
make up mother's ; ' and he flew to the door. 

'Stop, my little man,' said Mr. Wilson. 
' You don't know where to go.' 

' O,' replied Ralph, ' I will pick up a basket 
of shavings and chips before you can count 
ten.' 
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Eudora laughed. It was the first natural, 
cheerful laugh she had given for months ; and 
the tones fell pleasantly on her husband's ear. 

After a very short time, the little boy took 
his cap, and said, * I am going now.' 

* You cannot go alone,' said Mr. Wilson. 
* Are you so soon tired ? ' 

* No,' said he. * I am not going home. I 
am only going somewhere else.' 

* And why not stay here?' asked Mr. Wil- 
son. 

< Because, when people are sick, my mother 
says children sometimes tire them. And so, 
as you are sick, like my father,' added he, 
looking at Mrs. Wilson, ^ I will go and sit on 
the stairs in the entry till you call me to do 
something for you.' 

* You seem to be a very good boy,' said 
Mrs. Wilson, roused from her usual apathy. 
*You do not tire me yet. You may stay 
longer.' 

^I am afraid I shall not be good,' said the 
little boy, ^ without I have something to do. 
I shall drum on the table ; and that worries 
sick folks. But if you will give me a skein of 
yam to wind, I shall be very still.' 
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Again Mfs. WiLsod laughed naturally. 
' I have no yarn to wind/ said she. 

* Then if you will please to give me a piece 
of paper and a pencil, I will draw you a pic- 
ture.' 

Mrs. Wilson actually became amused with 
the boy. After she had talked with him till 
she was fatigued, and Mr. Wilson had left the 
room, he lock the pencil, and employed him- 
self for some time without speaking. Sud- 
denly, he looked round ; and as her eyes were 
shut, he believed her asleep ; then gently lay- 
ing down his pencil, he crept slowly to the 
sofa, and seated himself by it. Mrs. Wilson 
had carefully observed him through her half- 
closed eyes. 

* Why do you leave off drawing ? ' said she. 
<I thought you w^e asleep,' replied he; 

* and when my father sleeps, we are all as still 
as a miouse.' 

^ Is your father very sick ? ' said Mrs. Wilson. 

' Sometimes he is ; but I think he is never 
so sick as you are.' 

< Why ? ' asked she, looking somewhat 
alarmed. 
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' Because he never speaks in such a drawl- 
ing way as you do. When any body asks 
him how he does, he always says, quick, 
« Very well ; much better/' ' 

^ Do I speak in a drawling tone ? ' said Mrs. 
Wilson, looking round the room, to see that 
no one was within hearing. 

^ You spoke so whien I first came in,' said 
the boy, * but you don't now. You feel bet- 
ter ; don't you ? ' 

< I think I do,' said she. And she certainly 
did ; for her mind was amused, if her afiections 
were not interested. 

Mr. Wilson now came to send him home. 
And again he raised his little mouth to kisd 
her. 

* Remember me to your mother,' said she, 
^ and tell her, when I am well enough, I will 
call to see her.' 

<And what shall I tell father?' said the 
boy. 

Mrs. Wilson hesitated. ^Tell him,' said 
she, ' I hope he will be better.' 

* My dear Eudora,' said Mr. Wilson, when 
Ralph had gone, ^ you look to me as you did 
the first evening I ever saw you.' 
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^ I know I am very much altered/ said she, 
reproachfully. 

He changed the subject ; and they had a 
more cheerful evening than usual. The next 
nooming, however, the excitement had passed 
away ; and the same languid reply was given 
to his inquiries, — ' as well as can be expected/ 
Mr. Wilson hoped that she would feel well 
enough to visit bis sister, who was unable to 
visit her; but she had relapsed into her former 
indifference, and made no inquiries about the 
family. 

In about two months from this time, Mr* 
Wilson gave his wife the informaUon, that Mrs. 
Colman had heard of the death of her husband 
at Charleston, and that his poor sister was 
expecting every hour to be con6ned. A few 
days after, he informed her, that she had a 
fourth son. 

* Four sons ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Wilson ; * and 
we have not one ! ' 

* I have not seen you look so well, or ap- 
pear in such good spirits, a siigle day since 
little Ralph was here. He really brightened 
you up. Perhaps you would like to have hioci 
come again.' 
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^Children always make my head ache/ 
replied Mrs. Wilson. 

' You said so before,' rejoined her husband ; 
^ and yet he seemed rather to amuse you.' 

^He did while he staid,' said she; 'but 
when he went away, I felt more lonely than 
ever.' 

* In that case, it might be worth while to 
keep him here a few days. It is 'a fine morn- 
ing ; suppose you should ride over, and bring 
him back with you.' 

* I have always observed,' replied Mrs. Wil- 
sop, ' that people who are never sick have no 
mercy on those who are. You call this a fine 
morning. I dare say, it would be the death 
of me, to go out in such a wind.' 

* Then I beg you will not, my dear,' said 
the good-natured husband. 

Soon after his departure, however, Mrs. 
Wilson ordered the carriage, and for the first 
time rode to Mrs. Colman's, who lived a little 
out of the city. When she arrived, and Mrs. 
Colman was tMd, that she was in the house, 
she made an exertion to see her, but she was 
too feeble to speak loud. Mrs. Wilson was 
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moved with the desolation of the wife ; and 
when little Ralph softly came up to ber, and 
put his arms round her neck, she begged that 
she might take him home. Mr^. Colman 'sig- 
nified her assent. Indeed, the languid tones 
and still beautiful face of Eudora seemed, to 
the heart-stricken woman, Jike sympathy in its 
loveliest form. 

When Mr. Wilson returned, he was agreea- 
bly surprised to find his nephew with his wife, 
and that he was hanging round her. With the 
winning playfulness of childhood. 

From this time, Ralph seemed to be consid- 
ered as belonging to the family ; and so Mr. 
Wilson apparently viewed him. 

* As you will have three sons left, my dear 
sister,' said he, ' and must make great exertions 
for them, you may make over Ralph to us. I 
will engage to do well by him.' 

Mrs. Colnxan hesitated. 

' Think what an advantage he may be to 
his brothers,' said Mr. Wilson, 'and do not 
sacrifice his and their welfare for your own 
gratification.' 

Mrs. Colman cast her eyes upward, as if im- 
ploring direction 5 
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' I will be a fether to bim,' said he. 

* Take him,' replied the mother. * To God 
I commend him.' 

Ralph continued to gain in the .affections of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. Once he said to 
his uncle, * How strange it seems, to have no 
father on earth, and two in heaven ; for God, 
you know, is my Father ! ' 

* I will be your father on earth,' said Mr. 
Wilson. 

'May I call you father? ' said the boy. 

* Yes,' replied he. 

It seemed as if their mutual affection grew 
with this endearing name. While Ralpli re- 
ceived that deference from the calculating and 
worldly which the heir of a rich man is sure to 
call forth, Mrs. Wilson felt as much attached 
to him, to use her own phrase, as ' could be 
expected.' With judicious instruction, she 
might have been a useful woman. She was 
now indolent, perverse and sel6sh. She loved 
Ralph, because he amused her, and because 
she had nothing else to love. Such were the 
results of education, 

Ralph very soon discovered, that, notwith- 
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Standing he had luxuries at his uncle's, of 
which he never dreamed, he was not as happy 
as when at home. The homesickness of child- 
hood is not a slight disease. Often, when he 
laid his head on his pillow, he cried himself to 
sleep. But both Mr. and Mrs. Wilson im- 
pressed upon his mind, that his absence re- 
lieved his mother from an additional burden ; 
and he resolved to bear it like a man. One 
request, however, he ventured to make,— ^that 
he might have his dog Trusty come and live 
with him. Mr. Wilson willingly consented ; 
but his aunt made violent opposition to it. 
She foresaw innumerable evils from such a 
troublesome guest. At length, however, 
Ralph's gentle but persevering entreaties pre- 
vailed, and Trusty took up his residence under 
the same roof with the boy. This last indul- 
gence seemed to operate more powerfully 
upon his gratitude than every other favor 
before conferred ; and Ralph by degrees lost 
sight of the home for which he had so deeply 
yearned, and cheerfully yielded his affections 
to the friends around him. But this happiness 
was not doomed to last. After having been 
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married six years, new prospects began to 
open to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. Children are 
quick in their perceptions. Ralph, without 
knowing why, perceived that his aunt was less 
kind to him and his dog. Sometimes he 
was reproved for conduct for which he had 
been commended ; and when he endeavored 
to amuse her by his boyish feats, as he had 
formerly done, he was often ordered out of the 
room. This change, however, was no mystery 
to others. 

At length, the long-wished-for blessing of 
an heir amved ; and Mrs. Wilson, almost to 
her own surprise, found herself the mother of 
a living child. It was probably much like 
other babies ; but to the eyes of the delighted 
parents, it was the finest child that had ever 
blessed this lower world. Whether the lace 
cap and embroidered robe, in which it was first 
exhibited, added to the beauty of its little, 
unmeaning face, is a doubtful question. Cer- 
tainly, its best recommendations were, that it 
cried stoutly, and took its nourishment with 
keen instinct. 

There are always people who are fond of 
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knowing particulars. Those will like to hear, 
thkt the cradle was made of satin-wood, and 
lined with rose-colored silk ; that it was sus- 
pended with mathematical exactness, so that a 
touch of the finger gave it a gentle vibration, 
that soothed the little heir to repose. 

Of all the household, none experienced 
greater delight than Ralph. He, poor little 
simpleton, fully believed, that as now he had 
a brother, his enjoyment and consequence 
would be greatly increased, and that he should 
have a playmate and companion, who would 
supersede Trusty : no, — ^not supersede him ; 
for he fully believed, he could love nothing 
better, away from his first home, than his dog. 

When admitted to Mrs. Wilson's apartment, 
he stood by the side of the wadded, curtained 
cradle, and gazed at the infant with those 
emotions of love and sympathy which are im- 
planted- in every breast. Trusty, too, in imi- 
tation of his master, stood upon his hind legs, 
and put his huge paws on the side of the cra- 
dle, which swung backward and forward at 
the touch. 

* See ! ' said Ralph, with a joyous laugh ; 
5* 
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'Trusty knows already how to rock the cra- 
dle!' 

' Dow&, down/ said the father. 

' Do turn him out,' said the mother. And 
poor Trusty was driven away in disgrace. 

' Father,' said Ralph, ' Trusty is a kind dog. 
He will not hurt my little brother.' 

' Do, my dear,' said Mrs. Wilson, languidly^ 
' let the boy go out with his dog.' 

Ralph did not wait for the order, but sprung 
after Trusty. When they reached the garden, 
he threw himself on one of the green banks, 
with the blue sky over his head, the flowers 
blooming around him, and Trusty stretched 
lovingly by his side. 

' If they won't let you go into the house, I 
won't go,' said the boy, patting his head. 

Trusty wagged his tail, licked his master's 
face, and gave every sign of approbation to 
this resolution. 

It was a fine day in June ; and it was no 
hardship to the two exiles, to lie stretched out 
on the verdant carpet. 

'I will never go into the house again, 
Trusty,' said Ralph. * I will live here always 
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with you ; and when my little brother b big 
enough, he shall come out and live with us.' 

Again Trusty wagged his tail in token of 
assent. 

We must now leave the two friends, and 
return to the apartment where the delighted 
parents were still gazing upon their infant. 

'Upon the whole,' said Mrs. Wilson, 'it 
has turned out quite unfortunate, that we took 
Ralph. I suppose his mother is greatly dis- 
appointed.' 

* I believe she is truly rejoiced at our hap- 
piness,' replied Mr. Wilson ; ' and she is only 
waiting for you to be well enough to see her, 
to come and congratulate you.' 

* I really feel very bad about seeing her,' 
said Mrs. Wilson ; ' and I shall feel bad about 
parting with Ralph.' 

' Parting with Ralph ? ' said Mr. Wilson. ' I 
don't see why we should part with him.' 

' I don't think she can expect us to keep 
her son, now we have got one of our own.' 

'I don't know what she expects,' replied 
Mr. Wilson ; ' but I am sure, I should be very 
sorry to part with Ralph. He has grown a 
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little self-willed since he came here ; but he is 
a noble-spirited boy, and I love him almost as 
well as if he were my own son/ 

A gentle sob induced him to look at his 
wife. Her beautiful eyes were filled with 
tears. 

* What is the matter, my dear ? ' said h^, 
hastening towards her. 

*I perceive,' replied she, 'that my poor 
child is here too late. He is supplanted in 
your affections.' 

*You cannot think so, Eudbra,' said he, 
hanging over her. * Ralph is, after all, only 
my nephew. I shall put a stop to his calling 
me father. But we certainly have room 
enough and servants enough ; and as my sis- 
ter's means are small, and she has three sons 
to bring up in some way or other, it would not 
look well, to turn Ralph upon her hands.' 

*1 don't know,' said Mrs. Wilson, *of what 
consequence looks are to us. We are inde- 
pendent of every body's opinion. I am sure, 
I don't know what good it does to be rich, if 
we are to consuh looks J 

Mr. Wilson, though merely a good-natured 
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man, without high principle, or much acute- 
ness, had lived long enough with the fair 
Eudora to comprehend, that all victories must 
be gained through her selfish propensities. 
She had never set up for a^ne womaUy like 
her mother, and had never undertaken to rea" 
$on; but she had the keenest perception of 
what she conceived to be her own interest. 

* I am thinking, my dear,' said Mr. Wilson, 
* that Ralph will be very usefiil to our boy. 
He will be enough older to assist him in his 
education.' 

*His education!' repeated she, her eyes 
flashing with unwonted animation.. <. On that 
subject, I must beg to have a voice. I detest 
the very sound of the word, and I never intend 
my son shall be educated.' 

^You mean he shall go to school; don't 
you ? ' said Mr. Wilson. 

* I have no objection to his going to school,' 
replied Mrs. Wilson, * if he likes it ; but there 
are a great many schools to which he may go 
without being educated. My education, that 
mamma prided herself so much on, I am sure, 
never did me any good. And I am fully 
determined, my son never shall be educated.' 
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It seemed as if the only useful result of 
Eudora's education was the resolution, that 
her son never should be made as miserable as 
herself. 

* Well, my love, allowing he only goes to 
school to be amused, think how convenient it 
will be, to have Ralph always at hand to go 
with him.' 

* If I was sure he could be kept in hb proper 
place, I should have no objection to his re- 
maining here. But when you talk of loving 
him as well as your own son, it is too trying 
for a mother ; ' — and again she twinkled a few 
tears into her eyes, and gave an audible sob. 

*You quite misunderstood me,' said Mr. 
Wilson. * You may depend upon it, he shall 
be kept in his proper place.' 

From this time, Ralph's proper place 
seemed to be no where. When he was not 
at school, his time was wholly his own ; and 
as he had quite a passion for horses as well as 
dogs, he was often in the stable with the do- 
mestics. This mode of life soon produced its 
natural effect. He grew boisterous and rude 
in hb manners, where he felt perfectly at ease ; 
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and stiff and unnatural^ before well-bred peo- 
ple. 

* What an escape we have had, my dear/ 
said Mrs. Wilson to her husband, Mn not 
adopting that boy as our own ! He would 
have been a disgrace to us.' 

How many parents lay the foundation of 
their own disgrace, in the neglect or injudicious 
indulgence of their children ! 

Mr. Wilson did not exactly agree with his 
wife. He had preserved many kind feelings 
towards his nephew, and was fully convinced 
he would make a * likely man.' But this was 
an indefinite phrase, to which he attached no 
particular meaning. He meant, that his at- 
tendance at school was regular, and his char- 
acter as a scholar industrious. It was quite 
immaterial to him, where he spent the intervals 
of his time, if there were no complaints of 
boy'ish depredations. 

Ralph would gladly have passed more time 
with his mother ; but his uncle had stipulated, 
that he should not contract an idle habit of 
runnipg home when he pleased ; therefore, his 
visits were * few and far between.' 
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Ralph was an affectionate boy, and might 
have been goveraed by his affections. But 
their exuberance was now wasted upon his 
dog, which, he sometimes sorrowfully said, 
* was the only being that loved him.' 

There is often a desolation of feeling in 
neglected or ill-treated children, that proves 
the intenseness of their sensibility. Perhaps 
every one may look back to emotions of this 
kind in childhood, either real or imaginary. 
How many youthful sensibilities) have been 
blighted, bow many little misanthropes formed, 
by severity and indifference! When Heniy, 
' — the name Mrs. Wilson bad given her son, — 
began to smile, and hold out his hands to go 
to liis cousin, Ralph's heart yearned towards 
him, and he would gladly have exchanged the 
stable for the nursery. But as he could not 
be admitted to it without altering his dress, 
and performing many ablutions, the intercourse 
was seldom allowed. 

The period of infancy is short. Henry 
soon began to run about, and have a wiU of 
his oumy which was often directly opposed to 
his mother's ; and sometimes, when his cousin 
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was dismissed from the parlor, because he 
appeared th^:*e UBCombed and unwashed, he 
would scream and roar till the boy was re- 
called. 

Ralph only wanted demonstrations of affec- 
tion, to return them with interest. He truly 
loved his cousin, and was willing to make any 
sacrifice for his sake, k was his delight to 
prepare presents for him : sometimes a wind- 
mill, fastened with crooked pins, that turned 
with the breath ; sometimes a boat, with its 
paper sails and ribbon streamers. 

There is no distinction of rank with children, 
till they are drilled into it. Henry loved his 
cousin, and loved Trusty; and as, like*all 
indulged children, he could brook no opposi- 
tion, he often insisted, that Trusty should come 
into the splendidly furnished drawing-room. 
This his mother uniformly opposed. On one 
of these days of contest, Henry, as usual, car- 
ried his point, and Trusty was summoned to 
the drawing-room. It was furnished in fine 
style. But what do dogs know of style ? In 
he bounded, covered with mud and dirt, — 
sprung upon the little boy, in an ecstasy of 
6 
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delight ; then on the rose-colored divan ; threw^ 
down the tongs, and broke a china vase ; and 
curveted and wagged hb tail, as if he ex* 
pected unbounded applause for the feats he 
had performed. It was his last triumph. Just 
as Ralph entered, he was witness to the blows 
his favorite was doomed to receive; and in 
one hour, he had turned his back, as he fully 
believed, for ever on the splendid mans'ion. 
Rdph had but one course to pursue* It was 
to go to his mother. His uncle had so long 
impressed upon his mind the gratitude he 
ought to feel that she was relieved from the 
burden of his support, that it was with diffi* 
dence he sought her home, which was a few 
miles from the city. The sun of an August 
evening was just setting, as Ralph entered the 
door. The little family, — four in number,— 
were round the table, with their bowls of bread 
and milk. Mrs. Colman was startled at his 
appearance. He was covered with dust, and 
his usually bright complexion had assumed a 
brick color, bordering on a dull purple. 

* What is the matter, my child ? ' said she, 
anxiously. ' What has happened to you ? ' 
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< I have come home to liTe. I have come 
home,' added he, unable to repress a sob, * to 
be a burden to you.' 

*That you can never be, if you are good 
and obedient,' said the nK>ther, tenderly. ^ God 
gave me my children for blessings, not for 
burdens.' 

Ralph was overpowered with a reception so^ 
different fiom what he expected ; and his tears 
flowed plentifully, mingling their streams with 
the dust upon his face. Mrs. Colman washed 
h'ls fiice and hands, gave him his supper oi 
cool, refreshing milk, and bread of her own 
making, and in a short time his complexion 
lost its unnatural hue, and hb serenity began 
to return. 

* Now, mother,' said he, < I am going to tell 
you all about it ; and I am sure you will not 
want me to go back.' 

* Not to-night, Ralph. Do not tell me to- 
night,' said she. * You are vexed and angry.' 

* I have been very iiUtreated/ exclaimed he. 

* To-morrow I will hear yoir,' said Mrs. 
Colman; 'but it is time that your younger 
brothers were in bed. Come, children, let us 
kneel down.' 
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There can be no prayers that .possess a 
more vital power than those of a mother, when 
she assembles her little ones around hen 
They are a part of herself. She has borne 
them upon her heart ; she has received them 
as an immediate gift bom God ; and when she 
bears them upwards in the arms of faith, there 
is no distance between herself and her Maker. 

When they all joined in the evening hymn, 
Ralph was the only, one out of tune. He 
made discord with the others. His voice 
sounded loud after all but himself had ceased. 
The children could not suppress their smiles. 

' I have forgot our evening hymn,' said he, 
coloring, ' it is ^<^ long since I have sung it.' 

To Ralph OF the children, there was little 
meaning or expression in this remark ; but it 
fell on the mother's ear like a reproach ; for 
she reBected, that those who remained with 
her never forgot their evening worship. 

The children were soon asleep. No one of 
them slept sounder than Ralph. But not so 
the mother. She arose and seated herself at 
the casement ; and deep and heavy thoughts 
pressed on her memory. Her lot had not 
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been an uncommon one. She had married* 
youqg, and was left a widow with four boys. 
When her brother offered to take Ralph, and 
make a son of him, she reluctantly yielded her . 
consent. She had many doubts, whether it 
was right to give up her child to any one ; and 
now, in the dead of the night, when no incen- 
tive of earthly vanity and ambition swayed her 
heart, her account with herself was strict and 
searching. * What were my motives ? ' Turn 
them as she could, they did not satisfy her. 
She had no right, she thought, to rob him of 
temporal advantages. But what were tempo- 
ral advantages, compared to spiritual ? And 
who shall watch over a child, if not his mother? 
How often she crept softly to his pillow, and 
thought, ' He b mine again ! Grod has a sec- 
ond time given him to me ! ' There was 
peace in the reflection, and soon her weary 
eyelids closed in tranquil sleep. 

In the morning, at a late hour, Mr. Wilson 
rode into the yard. Mrs. Colman was alone. 

* Well,* said he, *I suppose your boy came 
home last night.' 

^ He did/ said the mother. ' I hope there 
6* 
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was no cause of complaint beyond the petu- 
lance of a child.' 

' He is a perverse, overbearing boy/ replied 
Mr. Wilson, ^ and requires a strong hand to 
rule him. But as I have once disappointed 
you, unavoidably, — for you know, when I had 
a son of my own, I could not adopt pour's, — I 
am still willing to let him live in my house, 
and enjoy the privilege of our society. I will 
therefore take him back with nje. I don't say 
exactly what I shall do for him ; but it will be 
his own fault, if I do not put him in a way of 
business, that will enable him to help you and 
your family.' 

'You are very kind,' said Mrs. Golman; 
but you, who have now a son of your own, 
will understand the feelings of a mother. He 
wishes to remain with me ; and I cannot give 
him up.' 

*Your views are narrow; many judicbus 
people think it wisest to send their boys from 
home, — to a boarding-school or an academy. 

* This seems to me a wholly different thing. 
They are sent to these schools for the exclu- 
sive purpose of education, and if the «uperin- 
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tendent is faithful, a mother, in placing her son 
at such a seminary, performs her duty perhaps 
more conscientiously towards him, than she 
could fulfil it at home. It seems to me the 
present case is different.' 

' So, for the foolish whim of a froward boy,' 
said Mr. Wilson, ' you will blast all his pros- 
pects, and bring him up in poverty.' 

Once or twice it trembled on the mother's 
lips to piopose, that for a year or two only he 
should remain with her ; but it was so much 
like prescribing the manner in which she 
would receive benefits, that she remained si- 
lent. 

* I have told you,' said Mn Wilson, * that 
the boy is froward and headstrong ; how do 
you expect to govern him? how to educate 
him?' 

' I shall send him to a free school,' answered 
the mother ; and I shall try to govern him by 
such means as God has given me.' 

They parted, without displeasure. Mr. 
Wilson was satisfied, on the whole, to be rid of 
a responsibility, that he was conscious was not 
acted out ; and Ralph, Trusty, the children. 
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and the mother, all more than acquiesced in 
the return. 

*How good you are/ said the boy, 'to let 
me come home again, and live with you! 
Come, Trusty, come, and thank mother ;' and 
the dog was reared on his hind legs, to the 
great delight of the children, who had received 
him with all the cordiality his master could 
desire. 

Mrs. Colman, too, smiled, and patted hb 
head. 'Yes, Trusty,' said she, *you are very 
welcome. Your 6delity and attachment shall 
be a lesson to us all. And now, Ralph, I have 
much to say to you, for God has been more 
bountiful to you than to your dog; he has 
given you reason and understanding.' 

'As for that matter, mother,' said Ralph, 'I 
cannot see but Trusty understands as well as 
any body. If I tell him to go into the water, 
and bring me out a stick, in he goes ; and if I 
lay down my books when I come from school, 
and tell him to take care of them, nobody 
dares touch them. Certainly, there are v^ry 
few men who k^ow moj^ than Trqsty/ 
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*Can he read the books he so faithfully 
guiards ? ' asked Mrs. Colman. 

*I don't, pretend that he can,' replied Ralph. 

' Then you perceive/ said the mother, ' that, 
there is a difference of capacity between men 
and dogs. But we will dismiss the discussion 
of Tmsty's merits for the present. Listen to 
what 1 am going to say. In the 6rst place, 
you must do for yourself, that which your un- 
cle offered to do for you, — watch over your 
temper and conduct. Nothing shall be want- 
ing on my part to aid you ; but I can aid you 
but little compared with what you can do for 
yourself.' 

* Mother,' said Ralph, * I am not going to 
make promises ; but I hope you will find that 
I am not so headstrong as my uncle represents 
me. At least, I will never be perverse or un- 
governable towards you.' 

* 1 believe you, my dear boy,' said his mo- 
ther, embracing him; 'and henceforth, we 
will have mutual confidence in each other.' 

Mrs. Colman had long been dissatisfied with 
Ralph's situation. Her heart had reproached 
her for allowing him to be separated from her. 
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She feared she bad been too mucb influenced 
by worldly ambition ; by the desire of seeing 
him weahhy and distinguished, and she now 
with sincerity thanked God, that he had re- 
turned to the humble poverty of her dwelling. 
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PART III. 

THE MOTHER'S BOOK. 

* ThoQ wilt ihow DM the path of life.^ 

(That freedom of the eoiil which lookt ttraight onward in iti 

path, loeing Ao time to reason upon itf ttepe, is true tim- 

plieity.* StMHent/rom F^nOoHf »y « X«iy. 

Ralph was a bright boy. He brought 
with him certi6cates of his honorable standing 
in his dchooh But his mother saw with grief, 
that he was far more ignorant of religious and 
moral truth than hb younger brother. The 
coarseness, and sometimes the impiety, of his 
exclamations shocked her. They were such 
as he had heard in the streets and in the sta- 
bles, and to which he annexed no meaning. 

Every one who has had the care of children 
comprehends, that it b harder to correct bad 
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habits than to form good ones. To correct 
the bad was Mrs. Colraan's first object, as she 
watched over her neglected boy. 

When shall we understand the true duty of 
educatbn,-^how little, comparatively, learning 
has to do with it ? Let not the poorest mother 
in the community shrink from her task, if she 
brings to her aid that wisdom, compared to which 

* the wisdom of this world is foolishness.' 

Ralph's mind soon b^an to expand, under 
the humble teachings of his mqther. He 
looked at her with an internal feeling of won*- 
derj because he compared her with Mrs. Wil- 
son. He could scarcely understand how two 
beings could be so difi^rent. His mother 
encouraged him to speak freely ; and he said, 

* Mother, it seems strange to me, that you 
should be condemned to labor so hard for a 
living, and my aunt, who really thinks of no- 
body's comfort but her own, should not be 
obliged to do any thing. Here you are, up 
by the dawn of day ; and many's the time I 
have known her to sleep till noon. Indeed, 
mother, I don't understand it.' 

'There are many things we don't under* 
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Stand/ replied Mrs. Colman. ^ But if I had 
to eadure no greater hardship than rising at 
the dawn of day, I should think the advantage 
on my side. What can equal this glorious 
sun, which coraes forth to illumine us? Is it 
not more brilliant than your aunt's lamps? 
And then how beautiful the " sparkling dew- 
drops of the morning!" Nor do I consider 
the flowers, which slowly raise their heads to 
the fresh air, as insigniflcant. Look at this 
little cluster, with their blue and yellow eyes. 
How happy and joyful they appear! I 
don'^t know one word of what you call botany 
at your schools ; but the flowers communicate 
joy to my he^rt. I loVe to look at them before 
their leaves are wilted by the sun. And you 
think it hard, that I should not be shut up in 
a dark prison, like your aunt, all the mom* 
ing!' 

^ I think you are right about the morning air 
and light, mother,' said Ralph ; ' but that is 
only one part. My aunt has every thing she 
wants, and a great deal more than she can 
use, and I see you working so hard ! O, 
7 
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how 1 loDg to be rich, that you need not 
work ! ' 

' But there must be some people to work/ 
replied Mrs.Colman. * You know, if we were 
all rich enough to sit with our hands before us, 
the world would stand still. It is all very fair. 
The rich pay their money to the poor, and in 
process of time, the poojr, if they are industri- 
ous, grow rich.' 

* Still, mother,' said Ralph, tenaciously, * it 
seems to me very strange, that you, who are 
so much better than some folks, should have 
to work so much harder.' 

* If you mean your aunt by some folks/ 
said his naother, laughing, * perhaps, if 1 am 
better, it is because I have to work hard/ 

* 1 have thought of something,' said Ralph, 
clapping his hands. 'Mother^ give me a 
sheet of paper. It is not to waste, but to 
use.' 

Mrs. Colman gave hiiji the sheet of paper. 
Ralph went out and seated himself under one 
of the trees, and was wholly engaged in pro- 
ducing the following, which he afterwards 
exhibited : 
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Mrs. Wilson. 

Mrs. WUson gets up 
in the morDing at about 
10 or 11. She comes 
down to breakfast, and 
looks very dull and cross. 
She says, the coffee is 
cold, — ^the bread is sour, 
and she cannot eat it. 
She takes an egg, and 
lays it by the side of her 
plate. She says she has 
the headache. 

Afler breakfast, Mrs. 
Wilson takes the news- 
paper, — says there is no- 
thing in it, — reads all the 
advertisements, — says 
servants are great 
plagues, and she hates 
dogs. 



Mrs. Colman. 
Mrs. Colman rises 
with the sun. She puts 
the house in order, — 
gets breakfast, which is 
always good: excellent 
milk and bread; some- 
times coffee and choco- 
late. We all make & Yery 
good breakfast We are 
very gay and happy. 

N. B. The bread is 
never sour. 

When we have had 
breakfast, — which we 
eat with a very good 
appetite, — Mrs. Colman 
calls us all rouud her, 
and reads a chapter in 
the Bible. Then we 
kneel down and pray. 
I have not been in a pas- 
sion but once since I 
came home. When I 
am going into a passion, 
I remember, that I asked 
God to keep his eye on 
me through the day. 

N. B. Mrs. Colman 
likes dogs, and is very 
kind to Trusty. 
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* Tbei;e, inothjer/ said Ralph, t)ringing the 
paper to his mother. ^I have got an anti- 
thesis.' 

All the children gathered round, and ex- 
claimed, * O, what is it ? Let us see it ! ' 

Mrs. Colman, too, asked, ^ What is ^u an- 
tithesis? Explain.' 

She never felt the fear of losing her influ- 
ence, or diminishing the respect of her children, 
by the want of knowledge of terms or sciences, 
which lay whoHy out of her sphere. 

* An antithesis,' said Ralph, *is placing two 
things opposite each other, that are wholly 
unlike. It is contrast. We are obliged to 
write them at school.' 

i,Is that all ? ' said the children, with an ex- 
pression of disappointment. 

< J thought to be sure it was a boat,' said 
John, who had early shown his predilection 
for boats. 

The paper, however, was examined with 
interesit. Mrs. Colman objected to its person- 
ality, and told him, it would have been better 
to have put over the head, ^ The fine lady 
and one of the working class.' 
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It was pleasant to observe, that while 
Ralph's jDiQci expanded, and his knowledge 
was enlarged, he lost none of his deference for 
his mother's opinions. . Her practical good 
sense, her uniform gentleness and resolution, 
with the conviction he entertained, that her 
instructions were drawn from a higher source 
than the schools, — even \he Book of Life, — 
kept down that boyish pride and self-sufficiency 
which a litde smattering in learning is apt to 
give boys over women. 

Mrs. Colman, sQmehow or other, drew a 
dbtinction, in her own mind, between education 
and learning. When she decided to take 
Ralph from his uncle, it was not done without 
thought. She said, * If he remains there, he 
will have much greater opportunities of ham- 
ing ; but where is he to be educated 1 From 
his own account, in the stable and the streets. 
Surely, God has given a mother the power of 
forming the moral and religious habits of her 
children, — of bringing out their virtues and 
good qualities. With my Bible in my hand, I 
will go forward, and feel no dismay. Book 
learning they may get froip thp schools ; but 
7# 
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their education they must receive at home/ 
Perhaps she was enthusiastic in these impres-^ 
sions; but they had a valuable influence on 
the minds of her boys. 

It is generally supposed to be almost an im- 
possibility, — though there are striking instances 
to the contrary, — for mothers to retain their in- 
fluence and authority over a family of boys. 
Many a widowed mother gives up in despair, 
without a trial, and either lets them run heedless- 
ly to min, or calls in the aid of unfeeling task- 
masters. O, mothers ! delegate not to others the 
duties which God has given you to perform ! 
Watch over your boys with firmness and reso- 
lution. Do not, for a moment, feel, that jrour 
responsibility is weakened by your sex. Who 
but a mother can guard her ofl^spring from 
those heart-breaking mortifications which often 
blight the young mind, — from that feeling of 
injustice and misconception which often ren- 
ders a noble and generous spirited boy reck- 
less ? Who cannot recollect instances of the 
kind, wbibh fell under their observatbn when 
young, that in maturer years they may wail 
over? It \s true; ^re may be a hard strife 
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• With many a widowed mother, to supply her 
children with food ; but God has graciously 
provided, that his teachings shall be ^ mthout 
priceJ The day may be spent in toil and 
labor ; but the mother, who lays her weary 
head upon the pillow, overcome by fatigue 
and sleep, awakes bright and refreshed in the 
morning. There are lessons of trust and con- 
fidence, of love to God and our fellow-men, 
which come with the light of day, and which 
may flow from the mother's lips without an 
effort. How sweet, how holy, is the awaken- 
ing expression oCchildhood ! How joyous the 
eye looks out from its silken eyelid ! How 
fragrant is its early breath, — ^how soft its dim- 
pled cheek 1 Mothers, lose not these precious 
moments. They are given by the Creator. 

There is a wise arrangenrtent of time, which 
insures the power of accomplishing a great 
deal in a day. Many an active housewife, 
who labors early and late, accomplishes much 
less than she would otherwbe do, for the want 
of method. If every hour has its appropriate 
employment, and one general system presides 
over the whole, — ^not with slavish exactness, 
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but with prevailing order, — her task will be 
greatly lightened. We do not recommend 
Mrs. Colman's method as an exact pattern to 
any one, because all have appropriate duties ; 
but we. do commend her principle of order. 
It may be interesting to some mothers in a 
similar situation, to give a general outline. 

We thank our little friend Ralph for the 
hint ; and we beg leave to give one of Mrs. 
Colman's days : 

It was her custom to rise early in the morn- 
ing, both winter and summer. She was no 
philosopher, and had never luade a calculation 
similar to Franklin's, of how much time might 
be saved by early rising ; but her's was prac- 
tical wisdom, and she gained in summer nearly 
a third more of time than others usually do. 
As soon as the beds were vacated, the windows 
were thrown open, ihe bed-clothes put to air, 
and all seemed to welcome the light and sun 
of heaven. It was a practice she recom- 
mended as peculiarly beneficial to health. 
Then came the hour of breakfast. It had 
been a doubt in her own mind, whether the 
morning prayer should not precede it; but 
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observatioq had confirmed her ia the Idea, 
that there was a looking forward with impa- 
tience to this pleasant repast. She was indul- 
gent to poor human nature. While at break- 
fast, she often related some little anecdote, 
which had a tendency to animate the good 
resolutions of her youthful auditors. Some- 
times it was her own simple observations upon 
the goodness of God, which directed the birds 
of the air where tp procure their breakfast, 
and upon the instincts of animals. All the 
children had something to relate. One had a 
surprising account of a little community of ajnts 
he bad watched; another ^^musingly blended 
instinct and reason ; and the youngest boy 
said he knew an old man, who always went, 
as regularly as the clock struck one, to get his 
dinner. All had its effect, in giving thought 
and harmony to the scene. And the little 
mistakes were not the least pleasant part of the 
conversation. The hour of meals Mrs. Col- 
man called her leisure time ; and it was ber 
study to fill up lebure with something useful. 
When breakfast was over, the mother took her 
Bible. ^ Who,' she asked, ^ has committed a 
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verse to memory ? ' There was seldom any 
one found deficient. If they were, no obser- 
vation was made upon it, — no severe reproof. 
She wished them all to consider this little 
exercise as a privilege, not a task. Each 
one gave his own interpretation of the verse 
he selected. Their annotations were cer- 
tainly not as profound as those of some writers ; 
but they were listened to with respect, and 
gradually prepared their young minds for the 
simple, fervent and short prayer which closed 
the morning exercise. It was a prayer of 
thanks rather than petitions. These last were 
usually included in one short sentence : * Con- 
tinue to us our present blessings, and give us 
the power of loving thee more and serving 
thee better.' The children, though boys, had 
their household duties to perform. One brought 
water for his mother ; another cut and split 
her wood ; all had their active and important 
employments ; all felt that they were parts in 
the machinery of the whole. When the hour 
for school arrived, and the boys, with their 
satchels on their backs, — not * creeping like 
snails,' as our immortal poet hath it, but 
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bounding over the greensward, — pursued their 
way to the schoolhouse. Then came the 
mother's hour of labor ; and with it all the ac- 
tive domestic duties. Perhaps it might be the 
necessary employments of washing or ironing ; 
for all had their turn. Perhaps brightening 
her saucepans ; or something else of the never- 
ending routine of woman's work. All was 
attended to, all arranged in the best order, 
and all done with that cheerful spirit which 
makes labor light. After school, the boys' 
time was their own. It might be spent in 
playing at bat and ball, cricket, hop-frog, or 
in blowing bubbles, if they pleased. They 
were not obliged to render any account of that 
hour from twelve to one, which last was the 
dinner hour ; but they were encouraged to do 
it, when they all collected around the family 
board. Mrs. Col man had been brought up in 
the country, with her brothers, and she knew 
more of flying kites, and making balls for their 
bats, than she knew about their grammar or 
arithmetic. Her opinion on many of these 
subjects was important to them. Amidst all 
her occupations, she now and tlien found leis- 
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ure to assist them in covering their kites, in 
making their balls, and thereby swelling the 
consequence of woman's department. School 
in the afternoon again summoned the busy 
little urchins ; atid then, after the dinner table 
was cleared away, the toom swept, and her 
own always appropriate dress changed for the 
afternoon, came what is more strictly termed 
woman's work. What numbers of socks to 
be mended ! How many rents to be repaired, 
seams to be let out, pantaloons to be lengthen- 
ed, and every garment turned to the best ac- 
count ! It is a wearisome piece of work this, 
to the housewife, making old clothes look 
* amaist as weel's the new,' unless the heart is 
in it ; and then how cheerfully it goes on ! 
After an early supper, came a walk for the 
mother, with her boys literally round her, — 
one by her side, the others before or behind. 
Sometimes their walk was on errands of busi- 
ness, sometimes merely pleasure ; but all full 
of life-giving health and activity. The sum- 
mer evenings are short ; but O, the delight of 
the long winter evenings, when they all gath- 
ered round the table, by the light of one little. 
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flickering, tallow candle ! Mrs. Colman usu- 
ally gave up the candle to the children, and 
took her knitting-work. It was no waste of 
time; her knitting and conversation grew 
together; and little George at last took to 
knitting, too, and sat by the side of his mother, 
with the gentle, loving spirit of a girl. After 
the evening religious services were performed, 
the children went to bed, and were soon lock- 
ed in sleep. And the mother, — what was 
now her occupation ? To examine her boys' 
clothes, and see that they were in order for 
the next day; to wash the spots from their 
woollen ' garments ; to go through the arduous 
duty of inspection and repair,^ where ingenuity 
and industry are to supply the place of mate- 
rials. Nobody understood better the use of a 
* stitch in time ; ' and no garment was ever 
lost by want of attention. These duties often 
carried her late into the night ; and the light 
of her little candle often expired, before her 
hour of sleep came. But her occupation 
was one which left her thoughts free; and 
who shall say what incense they carried to- 
wards heaven ? 
8 
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Was this a day of the mother's life? It is 
only an outline. How much remains untold, 
— how much of warning, of tender solicitude, 
of maternal soothing for the aching head! 
Who that has travelled the long life of toil and 
disappointment, has not sighed to lay his head 
in his mother's lap, and become again a little 
child? 

We have given this imperfect sketch, be- 
cause we think every mother in this land of 
blessings has the power of accomplishing as 
much. Mrs. Colman was Bible-taught, and 
taught her children from the Bible. She was 
the daughter of a plain, working farmer. The 
adoption of her eldest son by her brother, who 
had been successful in business, we have al- 
ready related. When Ralph came back to 
her, with his school honors, and among the 
first in his class, it gave her but little pleasure ; 
for she saw how sadly what she called his 
education had been neglected. It was to this 
object she now dedicated herself. Ralph 
improved so rapidly in his school exercises, 
under this kind of tuition, that it seemed as if 
the cultivation of the heart, and religious 
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accountability, were the foundation of learn- 
ing. 

We have said, that the mother taught from 
the Bible. She did not narrow this sphere of 
teaching to the letter of the book ; but she 
sought out its sense and spirit. She taught 
her children, that out of the first great command, 
of love to God, grew that of love to our neigh- 
bor ; spoke of the duties they owed their fel- 
low-men ; enforced the gratitude they ought to 
feel for the protection they received from the 
government and the community ; for the laws 
that guarded their lives ; for the voluntary as- 
sociations that were formed by individuals for 
the good of the whole ; for the proper coer- 
cion of the vicious ; for state-prisons, hospitals, 
lunatic asylums and almshouses. * Remember,' 
said she, ' that though some of these regula- 
tions may press hard upon individuals, they are 
formed for the good of the whole. Never, my 
boys, suffer yourselves to be excited by fac- 
tious spirits, who clamor forth their wrongs, 
forgetful of the advantages they are daily re- 
ceiving. Never lose sight of the duty you 
owe your country ; consider her as your second 
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mother, and bear ber always on your heart. 
Every one may do something for the support 
of the community. Cheerfully give your mon- 
ey, if you are rich ; and if you are pow, your 
labor.' 

^ Mother/ said Ralph, one day, * I am get- 
ting to be a very big boy ; I don't think 1 
ought to be a burden on you any longer.' 

* Why do you say burden ? ' said she ; ^ you 
have never been one. Who cuts my winter's 
wood; who shovels my paths through the 
snow; who does a thousand little nameless 
things but you, that it would be difficult for 
roe to get done otherwise ? ' 

' Yes, mother ; but all I do, John and Rob- 
ert will soon be able to do. I have an oppor- 
tunity of getting a place in one of the facto* 
ries ; will you give your consent ? ' 

* I will make proper inquiries. In the mean- 
time, Ralph, it is your own fault if any time is 
lost.' 

We have said but little of Mr. Wilson and 
his family, since Ralph's return home. There 
was not much intercourse, though no unfriendly 
feelings existed. Mrs. Colman bad no tinoe 
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for visiting ; and though sometimes Mrs. Wil- 
son stopped her carriage to inquire after the 
health of the family, she seldom entered the 
house. Mr. Wilson came oftener, and remain- 
ed longer. Once he called, just as they were 
seated at the dinner-table. Their fare was 
simple and frugal, but he was struck with the 
neatness of the arrangements, and still more 
with the good manners of the boys. He ob- 
served, that Ralph had grown and improved 
wonderfully. 

' How is my cousin Henry ? ' asked Ralph, 
affectionately. * It is many months since I 
have seen him.' 

' You don't come to see us so often as you 
ought,' said Mr. Wilson ; ^ we shall be glad to ^ 
have you come, and Trusty, too, shall find a 
welcome,' — ^and he patted the dog on his head, ^ 
who had before testified his pleasure at meeting 
an old acquaintance. 

Mr. Wilson's heart was touched, as he saw 
the contented, chappy faces of his sister and 
her children. The contrast which his own 
family presented, came t» 1^ mind, the peevish- 
ness of hb wife, and the rude, exacting man- 
8* 
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ners of his indulged and petted son. There 
was a frieodliiiess in this visit, that operated 
powerfully on the little family. 

Much is effected by kind looks and kipd 
words. Ralph, after he went away, began 
to remember a great many instances of bis 
uncle's goodness, and worked himself into 
quite a fever of gratitude. Towards Mrs. 
Wilson he entertained no conciliatory impres* 
sions. He remembered her contemptuous 
speeches, — ^her haughty neglect of his feelings, 
— ^her hatred of his dog, — and he had the same 
aversion to visiting his uncle's house as ever. 
How true is it, that injuries leave deep scars 
on the young mind ! 

The next Saturday, Ralph said to his mo- 
ther, ' If you can spare me to-day, I think I 
will go and dine at my uncle's.' 

She assented readily, and felt inwardly 
pleased, because she knew it was an effort of 
principle, rather thap the pui-suit of pleasure. 
It was a long walk to the city, and Ralph 
would have been glad of Trusty's company ; 
but he determined ^Jpave him at home, as 
he was so much disnl^d by Mrs. Wilson, and 
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giving him in strict charge to his little brother, 
George, who was quite proud of the office of 
guardian, he set off, with his stoiit walking- 
stick of his own manufacture. 

When he arrived at his uncle's, it was near 
the hour of dinner. As he entered the room^ 
he saw there was evident preparation for com- 
pany. Mrs. Wilson gave him a reception, that 
plainly told him he was an unwelcome guest. 
Mr. Wilson's was friendly, and Henry's, as usual, 
cordial and boisterous. * Where's Trusty? 
where's Trusty ?' said he, running to the door. 

* I have left him at home,' replied Ralph. 

* So much the better,^ said Mrs. Wilson. 
*As you expect company,' said Ralph, 

with a gentleness of manner which it had been 
a study of his mother to cultivate, ' it will b( 
more convenient fqr me to come another time 

* No, no,' said -his uncle ; * we expect only 
two or three gentlemen. It ^s no inconve- 
nience.' . -* ' 

' Perhaps,' said Mrs. Wilson, * Ralph would 
prefer a lunch by himself to dining with com- 
pany. The table is laid for six, and will not 
conveniently accommodate more.^ 
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' I am not hungry at all/ said Ralph ; and 
he arose with the intention of going. 

* I will not consent to your going,' said his 
uncle, with more spirit than usual. 

f And Henry, without saying a word, sprung 
upon his shoulders, put his legs around his 
neck, and exclaimed, with a loud laugh, * If 
you go, Ralph, you shall carry me.' 

It was Bnally settled, that poor Ralph was 
to remain ; but he truly said, that ' he was not 
hungry ; ' his throat felt already full, and he 
swallowed, to keep down his emotion. ' I am 
sure,' thought he, ' my mother would think it 
best for me to stay ; ' and this thought sup- 
ported him under the painful sense of intrusion. 
f Henry was truly gratified to see his cousin, 
ij|nd told him of a thousand new things he had 
to show him. 

* Poh, child ! ' said Mrs. Wilson ; * you must 
remember, Ralph is almost a man now, and 
old enough to look out for himself. He don't 
want to hear about your playthings J 

* He shall, if he don't,' exclaimed the boy. 
At that moment, the door-bell rung. 

^ Come, mother,' said Henry, ' it is time to 
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look good-natured, for the company is coming ; ' 
and he winked archly at hb cousin. 

The changed expression of her countenance 
justified her son's penetration. It was decked 
in smiles, when the guests entered* 

In a short time, Ralph began to forget his 
personal grievances, and grew tranquil. O, 
how much does a generous, disinterested spirit 
lighten the burden of worldly mortification ! 
That rooming, he had selected the following 
verse, according to the regular habits of the 
family: « He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.' Often did this 
text and the simple services of the morning, 
which had a bearing upon it, recur to his 
mind, under the contemptuous neglect of Mrs, 
Wilson. 

One of the gentlemen who was present was 
the superintendent of a rail-way. The con- 
versation turned on the subject ; and Ralph, 
ip spite of the constant boyish tricks of his 
4ousin, paid the closest attention to what was 
' said. Once or twice, he would have given a 
great deal to have asked a question ; but the 
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cold, forbidding eye of Mrs. Wilson effectually 
checked him. While they were in the midst 
of dinner and conversation, a noise and strug- 
gle were heard at the door, and suddenly in 
bounded Trusty ! His quick eye discovered 
his young master, and he became wholly in- 
sensible to the august presence of Mrs. Wilson, 
'or any one else, but sprung upon him, with 
uncontrolled delight. Henry shouted and 
clapped his hands, and was round by the two 
friends in a moment. Poor Ralph did not 
look at his aunt, — whose expression his imagi- 
nation could easily depict, — but said, with 
tolerable self-possession, 'I left my dog in 
charge with my little brother. He has, some- 
how or other, escaped, and followed me ; but 
I will shut him up till I go ; ' and he arose 
and left the room, followed by Trusty and 
Henry. 

* That is a 6ne, manly boy,' said the super- 
intendent of the rail-road, when he disap- 
peared. \ 

The two cousins immediately returned ; ancl\ 
the gentleman, turning to Ralph, asked him a 
few questions about his dog. An intelligent 
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mind discovers itself on every subject. He 
was pleased with Ralph's answers. When 
the boys left the table, and the lady had re- 
tired, the superintendent observed, that he had 
an excellent situation for a well-educated boy, 
—one who could keep accounts accurately. 
Mr. Wilson thought Ralph would do very 
well, and he was again summoned. His eye 
sparkled at the prospect of employment so 
much more to his taste than a factory. 

' 1 am so situated,' said the gentleman, ^that 
I must have an immediate answer. I am 
willing to take you upon the recommendation 
of your uncle ; and your profits shall be liber- 
ally proportioned to your services, — say twenty 
dollars per month, if you can earn it.' 

*I must consult my mother,' repfied Ralph, 
firmly. 

* I will answer for her,' said Mr. Wilson. 

* Such an offer may not occur again ; and the 
gentleman leaves town this evening.' 

* Nobody can answer for my mother but 
herself,' said Ralph, resolutely. 

^This is downright folly,' said Mr. Wilson. 

* Women know nothing of business. All they 
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) can do is to consult others^ Here you have 
an offer of twenty dollars a month ; and you 
lose the opportunity of relieving your mother 
\ from the burden of your support, for the idle 
ceremony of consulting her. If it was a father, 
of course, I should expect you to refer the 
matter to him.' 

Ralph looked up for a moment with a bright 
and sunny expression ; then suddenly, his eyes 
6Hing with tears, he exclaimed, ' She has been 
both father and mother to me ! ' 

A short silence ensued. 

Ralph resumed, ^ I thank you, uncle, and 
this gentleman, for his confidence in me ; but 
if he must have an immediate answer, I must 
at once decline his offer.' 

^ And lose such a good situation ! ' exclaimed 
Mr. Wilson. 

* No, sir,' said the gentleman, springing up ; 
* he shall not lose it, from a sense of filial duty. 
Come, my boy, we will take a chaise, and go 
and consult your motlker.' 

Ralph did not forget to release Trusty from 
his confinement; and in a short time, they 
were all tlu'ee on the way to Mrs. Colman's 
dwelling. 
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Mr. Tyler,— *for so the gentleman was 
called,— *felt much curiosity about Mrs. Ck>l- 
man and her family ; and it was a subject on 
which Ralph cou)d be eloquent. He told his 
whole history ; and by the time they stopped 
at the door, Mr. Tyler felt like one of the 
household. Mrs. Colman received him with- 
out embarrassment. He, on his ^de, was 
surprised to see a small, delicate woman, 
whose years scarcely seemed to number thirty- 
five. He made known his errand ; and after 
be had fully satisfied her as to the eligibility of 
the situation, in point of health and morals, 
she gave a cheerful assent. 

'And now, my dear madam,' said he, 'will 
you allow me to inquire your secret of govern* 
ing your children ? I confess, I have always 
supposed, that a mother could have but little 
authority over boys, after the first years of 
childhood.' 

' There is no secret,' said Mrs. Colman, with 
a smile, and laying her hand on a large Bible, 
which was on the table before her. ' It is all 
contained in this book, I had no early ad- 
vantages of schooling. I was taught little 
9 
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more than to read and write. I knew my 
boys must soon get far beyond me in 3cbool 
learning; and it was my earnest wish that 
they should. But I considered all that as 
secondary to the great truths which might 
be found Aere, and which are open to the 
lowliest.' 

' But had you no fear of making them fanat- 
ics, or unfitting them for the active pursuits of 
life?' 

^ How can that be, when it was for the very, 
purpose of making them perform aright the 
active duties of life, that I made it my text- 
book ? However valuable I may consider it 
as a book of devotion, it seems to me equally 
valuable, as a guide for action. I am fully 
convinced, that the more it is studied the 
clearer this truth will appear, — that it is a 
universal source of instruction ; here the poor 
and the rich may become equal. After I had 
once impressed upon my own and my chil- 
dren's minds, that it was the fountain of 
knowledge, our work went on lightly ; and it 
is our practice, to begin the day with its in- 
structions. Though Ralph stands high in his 
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school, he does not think the more humbly of 
me, that I am ignorant of what he calls sci- 
ence; because here I take my stand. De- 
pend upon it, sir, it is the mother's book; and 
no one who will teach from it can want proper 
authority.^ 

* You are supposing,' said Mr. Tyler, * that 
all sons are as good as your's.' 

* When Ralph came back to me,' replied 
Mrs. Colman, ^ he was self-willed and passion- 
ate ; his uncle pronounced it an impossibility 
for ^ mother to govern him. But do you 
think, sir,' added she, with animation, * that 
the God of all goodness would place us in 
such responsible situations, without giving us 
the means of performing our duty ? ' 

Mr. Tyler arose. 'Time presses,' said he, 
* or I might wish to listen longer. Next week 
I shall expect your son.' 

It may easily be supposed, that it was an 
agitating period to Mrs. Colman. She, how- 
, ever, reasoned justly on the subject. He was 
at an age when his powers ought to be exerted 
in a wider sphere of action ; and the eager 
desire he had felt for some time to do more, 
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was a pxwf that more was reqaired. She 
thought of the ten pieces of inoney, and said, 
^ God forbid, that I should wish my sons to 
bury their talents in a napkin ! Jesus called 
James and John from the immediate service of 
their father, while they were mending his nets 
by the sea of Galilee. Even so all who go 
forth in the earnest and sincere desire erf per- 
forming their duty aright, are called by God. 
Let not the mother repine, that she must share 
with others the gift she has so long almost 
exclusively enjoyed.' 

With cheerfulness Mrs. Colman set about 
preparing Ralph's few changes of linen and 
clothes, and, with inventive ingenuity, provid* 
ing for emergences of sickness and accidents, 
which she most fervently prayed might never 
occur. For less important occasions, too> 
she furnished resources. There was one gift 
strikingly characteristic : needles, tape, thread, 
buttons, &c., were all neatly packed in a small 
box, on the cover of which was written, in her 
own hand, ^ The fear of the Lord is wisdom ; 
and to depart from evil is understanding.' 

Ralph, though removed from his mother. 
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lost none of his love for her character, or his 
veneration for her book; he went on from year 
to year, gradually rising in his employer's es- 
teem, and rejoicing his mother's heart by his 
affectionate letters and occasional visits. 

* Of chance or change, O let not man complain ! * 

Six years had passed ; and does six years 
ever pass, without affecting vicissitudes ? Sev- 
eral had occurred in Mrs. Colman's circle. 
George, her youngest born, her * beautiful ' and 
gentle, — who seemed given to fill the place of 
a daughter, — who slept at night on the same 
pillow, and awoke her in the morning by his 
caresses, — who was like a ministering spirit 
sent on an errand of love and mercy, — had 
been recalled ! He faded like a flower. It 
was with a struggle, that his mother resigned 
him ; and when she closed his eyes, and gazed 
on his marble face, such a type of heavenly 
rest, she called him her ' dear and blessed boy.' 
It was but a momentary thought ; for she felt 
that he was not there, — that he was transplant- 
ed to the garden of God ! Her book was be- 
fore her ; the book from which she had drawn 
9* 
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daily precepts for life, — and had it no comfort 
m death? She turned to passages which 
imparted to her soul a life-giving energy > — and 
peace returned. 

John, who had always exhibited a strong 
inclination for the sea, had chosen his course 
on the pathless ocean. This, too, was a heavy 
trial for his mother ; but she had many passa- 
ges to console her. * Even there will I be 
with tliee, and my right hand shall hold thee.' 

Robert remained with his mother. Ralph 
bad puix^hased the cottage in which they resi- 
ded, and added a few acres to it. It now pos- 
sessed some of the comforts of a farm. Mrs. 
Colman had her cpw, her little dairy^ her poul- 
try, and an assistant house-maid ; and Robert 
bid fair to be a thriving farmer. 

Such were the principal changes that had 
taken place in her family and situation, in the 
course of the six years since she parted with 
Ralph ; but what are outward circumstances, 
when the ^ heart remains unchanged, trusting 
in God!' 

Mr. Wilson had experienced, during that 
time, unexpected reverses. The manufactories 
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in which he bad placed the largest part of his 
property had failed, and, like many others, he 
saw himself reduced from affluence to compara- 
tive poverty. 

Mrs. Wilson, who had found her scanty por- 
tion of happiness in wealth, was now robbed 
of all, and, as the world does not willingly 
lend an ear to complaints, her repining spirit 
made Mrs. Cdman, for want of other auditoi^, 
its victim. She listened, soothed, and strove 
to suggest comfort. But the hardest calamity 
was what Mrs. Wilson termed, the * thankless 
ingratitude ' of her son. She did him injustice. 
He had as much natural gratitude and a£^- 
tioQ for his mother as other children have for 
their's ; but that mother builds her house upon 
the sand, who supposes natural affection to be 
enough to secure the obedience and devotion 
of a child. Henry rushed from her reproach- 
es, complaints, and peevishness, to mirth and 
idleness. He had no taste for study or books ; 
and his mother had no desire that any should 
be cultivated. His father seemed crushed un- 
der the ruin of his property. Such was the 
B^te of things^ when Ralph returned bom^ on 
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one of his precious visits to his mother. We 
have heretofore known him merely as a boy ; 
we must now become acquainted with him as 
a man. How quickly do the ages of life pass 
in review ! 

He came to the home of his youth with his 
early promise fulGlled. The light, uncertain 
step was changed for one firm and vigorous ; 
the sparkling irradiations of gayety, for the 
serene and happy expression of honorable pur- 
pose. Ralph had not contented himself with 
the mere mechanical duties of his employment ; 
he had qualified himself for its scientific parts. 
It is an almost invariable truth, that a man 
in this country, can obtain any place for which 
he is properly qualified. Ralph had first en- 
tered his employment as keeper of the ticket- 
, office, and a sort of clerk ; he had now be- 
\ come an engineer. Mr. Tyler had been his 
constant friend, and fully appreciated the ex- 
cellent powers of his mind, and the strength of 
,his principles. 

* Is not this happiness ! ' exclaimed the 
young man, the morning after he arrived, as 
he looked round on the little homestead, The 
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inside and outside were both in perfisct order. 
^ My brother Robert inherits the birthright of 
the family. I have heard you say, our grand- 
fiither wa^ an excellent practical farmer. Wo 
is rae, who scarcely know seed time and har- 
vest! 1 never shall (brget my mortification at 
setting out a twig wrong end uppermost/ 

* It is often pleasant to look back upon you 
all/ said Mrs. Colman, ^ and see, as I read in 
a book the other day, " the germs of those 
pursuits which have since unfolded," You 
know John was always making boats, and sail- 
ing them on every pond he could find. Rob- 
ert was as happy as a king, with his spade and 
watering-pot ; and your pursuits, Ralph, were 
always a little beyond me. When 1 saw you 
with the case of mathematical instruments, that 
your uncle gave you, and your pen and ink, 
and a quire of paper before you, then all the 
merit I had was not to interrupt you ;— but 
wait till you became again a little boy. 

* May I always become a little boy to you ! ' 
replied Ralph, with animation, and his eyes 
glisteuing, — ^'such moments are the happiest 
of my life.' 

It must not be supposed, that Trusty was 
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left behipd on this visit ; he came with his mas- 
ter, and was as happy as any of the party. 
But there was one, whom the faithful dog al- 
ways remembered and missed. He laid him- 
self before George's little chair, which still 
remained in its former place, and uttered a low 
moan. For a moment, the mother's tears fell ; 
but, brightening up, she said, with a half smile, 
* Poor Trusty may well mourn, for much as 
George tried, he coulc^ not teach him to read 
our booJcJ It was a fact, that this little boy 
as it has been with other children, had attempt- 
ed to teach the dog to read. 

* My poor uncle ! ' said Ralph, * how does 
be bear his misfortunes ? ' 

* Heavily,' answered Mrs. Colman. ' He 
can derive no comfort from his wife. But I 
think his great uneasiness is on his son's ac- 
count; neither of his parents have any author- 
ity over him.' 

* I will go and see them,' said Ralph, and 
with his walking-stick in his hand, and leaving 
Trusty behind, in forbearance to his aunt, he 
set off to visit them just as he had done six 
years before. 
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Never did he enter the superb mansion of 
his uncle with half the feeling of sympathy, 
and apparent deference, witli which he now 
entered the gloomy, desolate house which they 
had taken. 

* My dear uncle,' said he, seizing Mr. Wil; 
son's hand. And he bowed low, very low, to 
his aunt, as if she had been a queen or an 
empress. 

It was long since she had received even 
such outward demonstrations of respect, and 
she felt soothed by them. She tried to be 
amiable. * How is good Trusty ? ' asked she. 
* Why did not you bring him to see us ? ' 

Ralph suppressed his ready smiles, and took 
all as kindly meant. 

Henry was absent, and could not be found. 
It was evident, that he was under no control. 

*It is all changed with us,' said Mr. Wilson. 

*And may change again, sir,' rejoined 
Ralph, cheerfully. 

* Not much chance of that. My best days 
are gone. I have often thought, Ralph, that 
you were not fairly dealt by. For though 
you were but a child when you lived with us, 
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still you were old enough to realize the 
change, when you went back to your mother/ 

*But you know, sir,' said Ralph, 'that it 
was my own " perverseness." Perhaps I took 
Trusty's part a little too warmly. I don't 
wonder now, that my aunt was indignant at 
his rudeness/ 

* Ah,' said Mrs. Wilson, with a deep sigh, 

* times are sadly altered. All that beautiful 
furniture was sold at auction for almost noth-' 
ing. That rose-colored divan, — ^it makes me 
miserable to think of it. But bow is your 
mother? She Is very kind, in coming to see 
me.' 

*She is well and happy,' replied Ralph; 

* though I think she would hardly know what 
a divan is, by its name.' 

< Ah, there it is,' said Mrs. Wilson. * If I 
had never possessed such luxuries, I should 
not feel so unhappy now. Then there is my 
poor son, who was bom to such a fortune, and 
has nothing left.' 

Ralph again thought of bis mother, whose 
situation, though so much changed for the bet- 
ter, was one of poverty now, compared to 
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Mrs. Wilson's, who still had all that was nec- 
essary for comfort. 

*My cousin Henry is old enough,' said 
Ralph, * to enter upon some employment.' 

* Employment ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Wilson. 
< 1 can't think of such a thing, at his early age.' 

* But we mmt think of it,' said the father, 
* or he will be ruined. And you must remem- 
ber, that he must now earn his own living.' 

* My poor boy, who was bom to such a for- 
tune ! ' again exclaimed the unhappy woman. 

Ralph sat silent, with his mind buried in 
thought. First came up before him the cradle, 
with its quilted satin lining, containing its little 
unconscious tenant; — ^then the rejoicings, — 
bis own disgrace and change of treatment, — 
bis happy return home, and the years that 
followed. How much of reflection may a few 
moments contain ! At length, he said, * I 
have been thinking, sir, that it may be in my 
power to serve my cousin, if you wbh it. I 
believe I can procure for him a situation simi^ 
lar to the one which was given me by Mr. 
Tyler, and which I partly owed to your rec- 
ommendation.' 
10 
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Mrs. Wilson was evidently indignant at the 
idea of her son's entering on any employment 
which had been suited to his cousin's situation, 
and told him rudely, that they were born in 
very different stations of life. 

Ralph found that his visit communicated no 
pleasure to his aunt, and he took leave of iier ; 
but his uncle followed him to the door, and 
thanked him affectionately for his offer. * Hen* 
ry has been an idle boy,' said he. ' I am 
afraid he is not prepared for any situation.' 

* I have never forgotten your kindness to me, 
sir,' said Ralph, ' and how cheerfully yoa paid 
for my schooling for several years. I should 
think it but paying a just debt, to do my ut- 
most to qualify my cousin Henry for this situa- 
tion ; and if he will place himself under my 
care, my leisure time shall be devoted to his 
improvement.' 

Most thankfully did Mr. Wijson receive this 
pro[)Osal ; and Ralph left a request, that Henry 
would come the next day to sie him. 

Immediately after breakfast, the next morn- 
ing, Henry made his appearance at Mrs. Col- 
man's. Ralph augured well from this affec- 
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donate haste ; but the boy at once announced 
his expectations and errand. 

^ I came to see what ^ood news you have 
got for me, cousin Ralph. Mother says if I 
go with you, I shall be as rich as a nabob in 
six years, and may drive four in hand, and 
look down upon all who now look down upon 
me.' 

' And this is a mother^s teachings ! ' thought 
Ralph. * No, Henry ; your mother must have 
mistaken what I said. I offered to procure the 
same situation for you with which I began life- 
But you must be industrious, to grow rich. If 
1 give you the opportunity, it is all I can do.' 

*That is always the way,' said Henry, 
resentfully ; ^ they cheat me into every thing. 
I wanted to see you, Ralph, enough to have 
brought me here, without any other reason ; 
but they were afraid I would not come.' 

* If you go with me, Henry,' said Ralph, 'I 
never will cheat you into any thing, but tell 
you the plain truth, as my mother has always 
told me.' 

* Well, come, let us hear what you have got 
to say, and then I will decide,' said the boy, 
with an air of importance. 
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* In the first place,' replied Ralph, * I must 
premise, that it is not to grow rich, or make 
money, that I offer you this situation, but to 
give you honorable employment. Wealth 
comes with industry, or rather, in our country, 
industry is wealth. You will have a regular 
recompense. Instead of idling about the 
streets, you will feel that you are living to 
some purpose.' 

' Say no more,' said Henry. ' I'll go, if it 
is only to get away from disturbing mother's 
everlasting nerves, which I hear of from morn- 
ing till night.' 

Ralph saw, under the unwashed and 
uncombed boy, the same reckless spirit and 
kind heart which he had always loved ; in- 
deed, he had loved his cousin, from the 
time he beheld his little, red face peeping from 
the satin-lined cradle; though there was a 
wonderful growth of limb and hair since that 
period, and he now looked like an untrimmed 
colt. 

When Mrs. Colman told Henry that Ralph 
had purchased the house sbe was in, and added 
three or four acres of land to it, and all by his 
own industry, he began to realize that industry 
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could do something. * I should not wonder/ 
said he, laughing, ' if I was able, in time, to 
buy back mother's rose-colored divanJ 

When Henry left them, Mrs. Colman said, 
^My dear Ralph, you have an arduous task 
before you, in the charge of Henry ; but do 
not be discouraged. Always bear in mind, 
that there must be a good foundation, or no 
building will stand. Remember our book, — 
the house built upon the sand. Let your first 
endeavor be, to give this poor neglected boy a 
sense of religious obligation to his Maker.' 

In a week or two, Ralph was on his way, 
with Henry and Trusty; the latter not the 
least important of the party. 

With a letter which Ralph wrote his mother 
a few weeks after they had been at their sta- 
tion, we close this brief story, extracting only 
those parts of the letter which particularly 
apply to our subject. 

*Mt dear Mother, 

^ Good news for you ! I have received 
a long letter from John, written oflF the Cape 
of Good Hope. He is well, and not at all 
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discouraged by the hardships of a seafering 
life ; but what wi!l gratify you still more, he 
has never neglected his verse from the Bible a 
single day since he left you. The captain 
wrote a Whe with his own hand, testifying to 
his good conduct, as he promised you he 
would, if he deserved it ; and he desires me to 
tfell you, that " he wishes all his sailors could 
be brought up by such mothers." 

* My life is a very busy one ; but I always 
reserve to myself naoments for reflection. I 
often retrace my past yeaw in all their bear- 
ings, fi'om the time I left my uncle's house to 
the present moment. Amongst the busy bum 
of men, the rapid motion of the cars, in the 
bustling and whizzing of the locomotive, send- 
ing forth its columns of smoke, I can turn my 
thoughts inward, and be still. At such times, 
I always see my teacher, with her book open 
before her, her three boys round her, all eager 
to have their say, and one who seemed to 
belong more to heaven than earth, aod who 
has now gone home, leaning on her lap, and 
gtoing in her face with looks of love and rev- 
erence. Much more than this passes in my 
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memory ; joy and sorrow, meetings and part- 
ings, tears and smiles, all have their use and 
import; all impress upon my mind, that a 
mother's early influence upon her sons is the 
most important part of their educatbn, and that, 
instead of her being a feeble instrument^ as 
much power is given into her hands as is dele- 
gated to human influence. If mothers knew 
tJ>eir own strength, liow much would they not 
accomplish ! 

* You will want to know how I succeed with 
cousin Henry. The poor boy has been sadly 
neglected. He cannot write decently, and is 
ignorant of spelling. He has no learning; 
neither education, in the sense in which you 
use the term ; but he has no vicious habits, 
and he is very affectionate in his disposition. 
On this foundation, I build my hopes. He 
already considers me as his true friend, and is 
convinced, that in my labors for him, it is his 
interest, not my own, I am seeking. I do not 
feel discouraged on his or on any other account. 
Discouraged 1 That word ought never to 
enter a man's mind. Let our path be where 
it will, there is nothing that ought to discourage 
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US. We have means for all the purposes of 
life ; good habits, resolution and activity, will 
make them sufficient. Our's is a country 
where industry secures a competency, and 
virtue commands respect ; where the mechanic 
arts, as well as navigation, agriculture, and the 
fisheries, are open to all classes of men ; 
where all may have the instruction of free 
schools ; and where the early education of our 
mothers may lay a rail-way, upon which we 
can travel safely through life.' 
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